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Help Those Who Help Others 


Readers of “The Spectator” have built up a fine tradition in the past for their generous support of our voluntary hospitals 
and charitable institutions. ven greater help is needed in these difficult times, and we recommend all» those charitable 
appeals which appear in this number for your consideration this Whitsuntide. Donations, however small, will be welcomed. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Annual Collection of 


400,000 HALF-CROWNS 


For the Children’s Food. 


or in the country. 





WHEN PLANNING 
YOUR OWN HOLIDAY 


. « « remember that a mere ONE GUINEA of the money will provide 
a poor or crippled child with an unforgettable fortnight at the seaside 


Last year over 12,000 such happy fortnights were organised by the 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


(Ragged School Union, 1844) 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES URGENTLY SOLICITED. 


Please send your gift, small or large; to ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 





Treasurers: } SIR EDWIN DODD | 





and WALTER SCOLES, Esq. 











Seaside ; Holidays 
or 
Crippled Girls 


are provided by John Groom’s Crippleage. By 
their affliction such girls are debarred from 
much of the joy of living. Wiéill you, by a 
generous donation, give yourself the joy of 
giving them much-needed rest and change? 
Set Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
eT by ALFRED G. GROOM, Supt. and Sec., 


John Groom’s_ Crippleage 
and Flower Girls’ Mission 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, i920) 
37 SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, 
LONDON, E.C. 1. 

Treasurer: ERNEST J. LOVELL, Esq. 





of 8,456 Boys and Girls and Babies. 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes are making their 
Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns 
to help feed their family of 8,456 Boys 





and Girls. and Babies—the Largest Family 





in the World. Over 25,000 meals have to 


be supplied every day. Little cargo for ships— 
Little work for merchant seamen: Depressed 

trade—Depressed, penniless sailors. For 

over a century The Destitute Sailors’ Fund 

has been helping such men in_the time 

of their great need. More than 7,000 

2/6 assisted last year. Please help the Fund 

to give them shelter at 


The Beresford Memorial 


Seamen’s Rest, 


o ° Wellclose Square, E.1. Contributions, 
Cheques, &e., payable Dr. Barnardo's greatly needed, will be thankfuily 
Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, addressed acknowledged by the Chairman, Admiral 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, H. L. P. Heard, C.B., D.8.0., The 


eer Gang, Leeten S. & Destitute Sailors’ Fund 
Dock Street, London, E. 1. . 


Please send 


for the Children’s Food. 

















A Fortnight’s 
Country Holiday 
for 21/- | 


For the small sum of one guinea The Field 
Lane Institution is able to give some poor 
slum child a whole fortnight’s holiday in 
the country far away from the unhealthy, 
depressing, sordid back streets of East- 
Central London. 


How many such holidays 
will you kindly provide ? 


The district in which this Institution has 
laboured for over 90 years is one of the 
most congested in the whole of the Metro- 
polis and is overcrowded with the poorest 
of the poor. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


FIELD LANE 
INSTITUTION, 


(Founded 1841) 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 1. 














Yolp—TO CONQUER 


Whilst carrying on this work of study and 
research, The Cancer Hospital is contri- 








The Cancer Hospital (Free) is applying 
itself to the methodical and _ scientific 
investigation of the causes of Cancer, and 
the results of its invaluable research work 
are placed at the disposal of the medical 
practitioners of the world. 


buting to the alleviation of suffering. It 
is well equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. Poor patients are admitted 
free and a certain number of beds are 
provided for advanced cases who are kept 
comfortable and free from pain. 


The Cancer Hospital 


Cncorporated under Royal Charter.) 


FULHAM ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W.3. 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 2. 


CANCER 


sa 








A corner of one of the Laboratorics. 
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FINALE 


When stumps are drawn 
and the last rounds 
of applause have died 
away... the memory of 
that wonderful ‘over’ 
still lingers...as you 
turn contentedly to 


a PLAYERS N°3 







W/ _ OR | WI ROUT CORK TIPS 





EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
lOO FOR 6/4 50 FOR 3/3 
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/ INHALANT \\ 
for Summer Colds 





a cure difficult—unless ‘*‘ Vapex’’ is used. 


inflamed mucous membrane ot nose and throat, 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 


a ee ee 





A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 2" 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders se 


*‘ Vapex’”’ soothes, cleanses and protects the ¥3 
* the germ-killing vapour. Hf 


All Chemists  2/- and 3!- w 


THOMAS KERFOOT = co., LTD. th 
votes) 
Ss. x 











A SPLENDID TRADITION ! 


WILE YOU HELP TO KEEP IF UP? 


There is not one day in the calendar which is not 
the anniversary of an heroic rescue by the Life-Boat 
Service. 


It needs each year 


5 Farthings 


from every one of our population. Will you give your 
share and as much more as you can afford ? 
Tue Eart or Harrowesy, Lr.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E 


Honorary ‘Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

















CENTRAL 
WALES— 
where beauty 
is the 
fashion 


Noise and bustle and trip- 
pers have not touched 
Central Wales; it remains 
a region apart — quiet and 
peaceful yet very happy, with a social life delightfully gay, 
secluded from the onslaughts of the outside world by a barrier 
of mountains. Llandrindod, Llangammarch, Llanwrtyd and 
Builth are all ideal holiday places for people of taste. 

LMS Summer Tickets are only a penny a mile. You go by 
any train you like, come back any time you like up to a 
month and, if you want to, break your journey going and 
coming back. 

The L M S will take your car to Central Wales and back for 
a charge which works out at 2}d a mile. 

Be sure you get a Holiday Contract Ticket. It entitles you 
to travel for a week by any trains anywhere you like in 
an area stretching from Shrewsbury to the South Wales 





Coast, and it costs you only 15/-. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


Ger your copy of “ Holidays byi MS” 
(the comprehensive resorts and apart- 
meus guide)—6d ( post free) from L MS 
Stations, Offices. Bookstalli;s and Book- 


sellers. 
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~ 
GRATITUDE FOR 


The 
‘MCGORFIELDS' 
Extension, now in course of construction, affords 
an unique opportunity for a donor to name a 


section as a permanent record of gratitude for 
the gift of sight. 


£25,000 STILL NEEDED 


Will anyone interested please write to 
the Secretary for further particulars ? 








SIGHT 







Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 
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The child set in the midst 


of overcrowded squalor, constant poverty, drab and dreary 
slums, begins life terribly handicapped. The clamant needs of 
such children cannot be ignored by any thoughtful mind, nor 
any kindly heart. Will you help us as we strive to give them 

health and happiness ? 


15,000 poor chil- 
dren to have a day 
in the country or at 
the seaside. Cost, 
2/- each, £5 pays 
for 50. 


600 invalid children 
will be sent this 
summer to a Holi- 
day Home for a 
fortnight. Cost, 
30/- each. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 

















ALF, SARAH and 
“ THE EAST-END STAR,” the monthly magazine of the LITTLE ’UN 
the Mission, sent free on application. _Full of — will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response, 

















Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 186. 
BERNARD ACWORTH’S BOOK 


The gentleman who reviewed this in The Spectator 
of November 11th, 1932, seemed to us to lack that 
sympathy which is the essence of all true criticism. 
As we find Captain Acworth agrees, in Back to the 
Coal Standard, with so much that we have been 
hammering at in this column for two years past, 
we may err on the other side, thinking that one 
who sees so closely eye to eye with us must be a 
genius, indeed ! 

The gallant Captain, like ourselves, would let 
every herring hang by its economic tail, believing 
that though economic justice may seem harsh, it is 
not quite so unfair in its results as the ‘ 
justice’ which is fashionable today. This is 
called a scientific age, whereas it is plainly an age 
of faith, a faith that feels that the new must be 
always true, whereas facts sometimes show that 
the old is better. 

Like ourselves, Captain Acworth begins with the 
fact that the world is bankrupt, and that the tree 
must be judged by its fruit, and he questions a 
** progress ”’ which has wellnigh ruined us. Almost 
the only businesses that have flourished since the 


* social 


War are those which have been politically supported, 
by tariffs, subsidies, political propaganda, and even 
in some cases by the dole. But we can only subsidize 
Paul in this business by robbing Peter in that, so 
that price and quality must give way to political 
pull “* if we want in this world to advance.” Some 
years ago a big American corporation was said to 
have taken offices in Westminster, as it was of less 
importance to be near the City than close to the 
House of Commons! Captain Acworth argues that 
in substituting oil for coal our navy has sacrificed 
strategy to tactics, and our roads are making our 
railways bankrupt. Now the railway-men and the 
coal miners have themselves largely to thank for 
their present troubles. The General Strike fright- 
ened the country into feeling that it must at all 
costs be independent of the railways ; and the coal 
miners’ constant threats during the war, and after- 
wards, compelled many steamers to change from 
coal to oil firing for sheer safety’s sake. The railway- 
men and the miners have been very badly led : 
whether they get the leaders they deserve or not 
we do not know, but their present misery may 
induce them to find leaders who are leaders, indeed. 
They have had such leaders in the past, they have 
some now, but these few find it hard to get a hearing 
in a ninepence-for-fourpence world. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HE speech which Mr. Robert Bingham, the American 
Ambassador, made at the Pilgrims’ Dinner 
last Tuesday, is to be taken as something more 
than an expression of personal views. The nominec of 
President Roosevelt, arriving in this country charged 
with messages from his chief, has been able to add one 
more to the inportant and reassuring pronouncements of 
United States policy. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Norman 
Davis have defined the American attitude towards an 
aggressor and have given assurances which remove the 
whole substance of the difficulty arising from the old 
problem of the Freedom of the Seas. Now Mr. Bingham 
has made a statement of specific value in regard to 
American tariff policy. He speaks of a “ changed attitude 
on several subjects by the people of the United States,” 
and amongst these a change from the once prevailing view 
that the higher the tariff the higher the general level of 
prosperity in the United States. They are at last prepared, 
he said, ‘‘ through proper agreement, to lower tariff 
barriers so that international trade may begin to move 
again.” This is a promising statement made on the eve 
of the Keonomic Conference, and serves to dot the ‘i’s”’ in 
the words used by the President in his inaugural address : 
“ We cannot mercly take, but we must give as well.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Bingham no doubt did not forget that a fortnight 
earlicr, while he himself was on his way to the country, 
Mr. MacDonald had made a speech at another dinner of 
the Pilgrims. On that occasion the Prime Minister had 
declared that it was “a cardinal point in the policy of 
Great Britain to get into active co-operative relationships 
with the United States in everything that relates to peace, 
to world prosperity, and to human progress”; and he 
added that one of the things that he and President 
Roosevelt had agreed to was “to work in concert at 
Geneva and at the London Conference.” It may be taken 
as an American confirmation of these words when Mr. 
Bingham says that ‘“ the foundation of hope of our world 
lies in whole-hearted, concerted action between Great 


Britain, the great self-governing British Commonwealth, 
and the United States.”’ This is not to be taken merely as 
an expression of courtesies on a formal occasion. There 
can be no doubt that the British and American Govern- 
ments are both convinced that the English-speaking 
peoples stand in a very special relationship to one another, 
and have certain common interests and common points 
of view which makes an active partnership possible. 
Determined co-operation between Britain and America 
would increase and not diminish confidence in Europe, 
and the more so as this country will always be bound by 
its obligations to the League of Nations, 
* * * * 

The American Debt 

A determination on the part of the heads of the British 
and the American Governments obviously does not mean 
that they have settled all their problems. The most 
urgent of these is that of the debt. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says that at the prevailing rate of exchange 
the amounts due from this country are £19,059,000 
on June 15th next, and £29,528,000 on December 15th. 
The first of these dates is close upon us, yet Mr. Chamber- 
lain, though closely questioned, has neither made any 
statement on the question, nor promised any. The 
proposition that the matter should be discussed un- 
officially in the intervals of the Economie Conference 
is not very helpful, for the Conference meets on the 12th 
and the debt is due on the 15th. 

* * * * 

A Success for the League 

Full credit is due to the League of Nations for the 
success of its handling of the dispute between Peru 
and Colombia, which has been settled on precisely the 
basis laid down by the committee to which the League 
Council entrusted the affair. It is a matter of some 
interest that the chairman of the committee was the 
Irish Free State delegate, Mr. Lester, who discharged his 
task extremely well; that the United States Minister 
at Berne joined in its deliberations throughout; and 
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that in American circles it is acknowledged that the settle- 
ment of a dispute on the American continent was due 
solely to the Geneva discussions. What is more, an 
American is to be one member of the commission of 
three (the other two being a Spaniard and a Brazilian) 
who are to superintend the evacuation of the occupied 
Colombian territory by Peru and remain in control of 
the territory over a period of a year. There was no 
excuse for its occupation by Peruvian irregulars, and 
there was no element of compromise in the League’s 
findings. Peru, to her credit, has accepted a verdict 
which conceded the whole of Colombia’s claim. It 
is a small, but very opportune, success for Geneva, 
* * * * 

Nazi Victory in Danzig 

The alarums and excursions following the sweeping 
victory of the Nazis in the election in the Free City of 
Danzig are now giving place to a somewhat quicter 
atmosphere. ‘They are in a position to form a Govern- 
ment without relying on any other party, but a two- 
thirds majority is necessary to entitle them to apply 
to the League of Nations for authority to change the 
Constitution. That they could get with the support 
of the ten members of the Centre Party. Their leader, 
Dr. Rauschning, has declared his intention of respecting 
the Constitution, guaranteed by the League, and promises 
that there will be no attempt to bar Jews or Socialists 
from the holding of public offices. That is all to the 
good, so far as it goes. The Danzig Nazis recognize 
that their triumph there cannot have all the results of 
a Nazi triumph in Germany. But their political prin- 
ciples, their sympathies, their “ spiritual home ” are all 
with the National Socialists of the Fatherland, and they 
look to Herr Hitler, not for instructions, but for guidance. 
The task of keeping the peace between an aspiring 
Nazi Government and the Polish authorities responsible 
for foreign affairs and communications will impose delicate 
responsibilities on the new High Commissioner. 

* * * * 


Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 

We of the west and of western habits of mind cannot 
easily appreciate the character of the ordeal of fasting 
which Mr. Gandhi imposed upon himself. For twenty-one 
days millions of his co-religionists have awaited the issue 
with intense emotion, and are now rejoicing at the miracle 
of physical endurance and faith by which he has survived. 
For them there is a virtue, difficult for us to understand, 
efficacious for the whole nation,in his personal experience 
and mystical mortification of the flesh. And it is not 
surprising that for them the high character of his resolve 
should tend to prove the infallibility of his political 
judgement. Happily it seems that the mind of Mr. 
Gandhi is not now turning in the direction of encouraging 
Civil Disobedience, and that the campaign to which he is 
devoting himself is on behalf of the Untouchables. 

* * * * 


Sino-Japanese Negotiations 

Thanks to a truce which was arranged at the last 
moment the city of Peking was saved the disaster of a 
Japanese occupation, and the Japanese army, having 
ceased its advance, was strategically disposed within 
striking distance of the ‘Tientsin railway. Further 
negotiations have led to the signing of a formal armistice 
which officially ends hostilities in North China; and 
under its terms a large area is to be demilitarized, and 
the Japanese undertake eventually to withdraw to the 
Great Wall. The Chinese were in no position to put up 
any further resistance. Up to now the Nanking 
Government, harassed by its rivals in Canton and 
by the Communist threat within its own borders, 


‘ 


has been loath to enter into direct negotiations with 
Japan. It has professed to pin its faith in the League 
of Nations, and to defer negotiations in the hope that 
some assistance would be forthcoming. But there 
has been none. Its recent futile armed resistance has 
been no more than a gesture for the benefit of Chinese 
public opinion. Now, with the enemy commanding 
the approach to the northern capital, it has been com- 
pelled—League or no League—to make the best 
composition it can with the powerful invader. 
* * * * 

German Tourists in Austria 

At a time when the German Government is presumably 
endeavouring to adopt a more conciliatory attitude in 
its international policy it is regrettable that it should 
endeavour to punish the Austrian Government for its 
attitude to the Nazis. The virtual prohibition of German 
tourist traffic in Austria is an act which easily lends itself 
to retaliatory measures. Its effect is much the same as 
the prohibition of an import; for the German tourist 
traffic was a contribution towards meeting the balance 
of trade against Austria. Not a very happy gesture 
to make as a preliminary to the World Economic 


Conference. 
* * * * 


The Irish Muddle 

The Irish Free State trade returns for the first four 
months of this year show that both Great Britain and 
the Free State are suffering as the result of the political 
dispute. Our exports to the Free State fell from 
£12,021,000 last year to £7,363,000, and our imports 
fell from £8,116,000 to £4,970,000. Our loss is, of course, 
relatively smaller, since our exports to the Free State 
form but a modest portion of our total trade, whereas 
of the Free State’s exports 85 per cent. come to this 
country. Even so, we cannot afford in these hard times 
to lose custom in any country at the rate of £15,000,000 
a year, while for the Free State such a loss is ruinous, 
Mr. P. J. Hannan, the Unionist member for Moseley, 
who has in the past done much good work for Irish 
farmers, has used the opportunity to appeal through The 
Times to Mr. De Valera and Mr. Thomas to compose 
this unhappy quarrel as a prelude to the weightier 
tasks which will face them at the Economic Conference. 
The two countries have paid heavily enough for self- 
sufficiency on the one side and outraged dignity on the 


other. 
* x * * 


Milk and Beef Quotas 

Major Elliot’s announcement that the foreign countries 
exporting milk products to Great Britain will for three 
months restrict their export to 80 per cent. of the quantity 
which they sent us last summer marks a fresh step in 
the development of his policy of limiting supplies. At 
the same time, chilled beef imports, from Argentina, 
are for the next six weeks to be reduced by 10 per cent. 
below the Ottawa maximum. From the farmer’s stand- 
point, such arrangements are commendable, but the 
ordinary consumer must wonder whether prices can be 
kept from rising unduly while supplies are artificially 
restricted. In respect of home milk, dairy farmers and 
dairymen, with several independent members, are to 
constitute a committee to determine prices, and thus 
avoid the disputes common in past years. Here again 
the consumer’s interest needs to be emphasized, for 
more milk would be drunk, especially by the children 
of the poor, if it were cheaper. Milk is but one of the 
foodstuffs whose prices will be affected by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Bill, to which the House of Commons 
gave a third reading on Tuesday. Very much depends 
upon the good sense and moderation of the farmers 
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and merchants who, with State support, are now to 


regulate the domestic markets. 
* * * * 


The Chicago Exhibition 
Chicago’s failings have had abundant publicity, but the 
true spirit of the great city is better expressed in the 
“Century of Progress Exposition *’ which was opened last 
Saturday. Like the “ World’s Columbian Exposition ” 
of 1893, it was planned on a generous scale, and the trade 
depression which began about the time when the work 
was started has not been allowed to curtail the ambitious 
programme, involving an expenditure of £10,000,000. 
It may be hoped that, before the exhibition closes, reviv- 
ing prosperity in America will bring it as definite a success 
as the “* World’s Fair” had forty years ago. The well- 
known ‘‘ Royal Scot ” express is a prominent feature of 
the British section. 
* * * * 
Leverhulme Fellowships 
The late Lord Leverhulme’s bequest of £12,000 a year 
for research fellowships is of exceptional interest. The 
value of such endowments has been amply proved by the 
Carnegie, Rockefeller and other foundations. But the 
new fellowships should be specially useffil because they 
are to be given mainly to experienced workers who cannot 
otherwise afford to put aside their ordinary tasks in order 
to complete some special studies. It has been pointed 
out, in private if not in public, that young graduates who 
secure travelling or research fellowships not infrequently 
find it difficult to secure employment when their fellow- 
ships expire, and that abie young men often hesitate for 
this reason to apply for such assistance. The Leverhulme 
fellowships will not be exposed to this criticism, but will 
give the temporary help that mature workers often need. 
* * * * 
London Police Charities 
There should be a prompt and generous response to 
Lord Trenchard’s appeal on behalf of the Commissioner’s 
Fund for the charities and recreations of the Metropolitan 
Police. The old practice of selling police concert tickets 
from house to house was not very desirable, and there 
was general relief when it was stopped. But this clumsy 
plan brought in £18,000 a year or more, and the money 
must now be found in another way. We hope and 
believe that the Commissioner’s new plan will be more 
remunerative than the old one. Londoners cherish 
an affectionate regard for their police and will be glad 
of a legitimate opportunity for expressing it in cheques 
directed to the Commissioner at New Scotland Yard. 
* * * * 
The Derby 
The Derby was won last Wednesday by Lord Derby’s 
Hyperion, ridden by T. Weston, who had the ride on 
Sansovino which won for Lord Derby in 1924. The 
race, in spite of the gloomy predictions of the weather 
prophets, was run in ideal conditions, and Hyperion, 
who was made favourite in the last minute, won in 
record time from Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen’s King Salmon, 
with Mr. Emanuel’s Statesman third. The attendance 
seemed unusually small, and such crowds as there were 
preserved an air of unexpected reticence. It is possible 
that to many people the race itself may come as an 
anti-climax after the excitement, judiciously fostered 
by the popular Press, of awaiting the appearance of 
their names in the prize-lists of the Irish Sweepstake, 
And rumour has it that such probable prize-winners 
as are available are induced to remain within a suitable 
distance of Fleet Street, to provide, should fortune 
smile on them, details of their private lives for the 
edification of the public. 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Lord 
Snowden’s outburst against the Prime Minister last 
week neither surprised nor scandalized anybody. 
Politicians are well aware that no translation to the 
House of Lords could eradicate the old Adam from one 
who is dowered with more than his share of that primitive 
spirit. Nor is the attack likely to make much im- 
pression abroad, when Snowden of the Hague is vividly 
remembered. The only sting in it is that the Prime 
Minister has combined reticence with verbosity from 
time to time. That is partly the fault of the House 
of Commons in general and the Opposition in particular 
for insisting upon so many debates on su many subjects 
which were not ripe for statements of policy; but 
Lord Snowden’s attack affords the opportunity of 
pointing out that there is no need whatever for the 
Prime Minister to speak simply because there is a debate 
on foreign affairs. 

* * * * 

There has been one extremely fruitful debate on 
foreign affairs when Sir John Simon discharged admir- 
ably the congenial task of expounding someone else’s 
policy instead of having to construct one of his own. 
His exposition of the effect of Mr. Norman Davis's 
declaration upon the law of neutrality and the problem 
of security greatly impressed the House, which formed 
the opinion that the Disarmament Conference had at 
least been resurrected. Sir Austen Chamberlain also 
expressed the greatest common measure of opinion 
when he bluntly told Germany that one moderate 
speech did not turn a nation from a danger into an 
angel. In short, the week has shown welcome evidence 
that foreign policy is non-party and that there is no 
serious division of opinion upon its general lines. One 
detail is likely to prove troublesome, namely, the British 
reservation upon air bombing, which Mr. Eden has been 
instructed to expound at Geneva. Mr. Baldwin on 
Tuesday was not responsive to the suggestion that 
British policy on this point might be modified. There 
is a fairly strong group in the House which is touchy 
on air matters, and which will no doubt support the 
argument that air bombing on distant frontiers is cheap 
and effective. There are, however, others who realize 
that bombs may be more dangerous to London than 
useful on the North-West frontier. 

* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain is very lucky to have a Heuse of 
Commons which is so easily satisfied. In the general 
debate on the proposed oil-tax he appeared adamant 
against any concession, only to exempt coastwise shipping 
from the tax next day; and this concession seems to 
have satisfied the House to the point of swallowing 
the rest of a very doubtful proposal without further 
serious discussion. He has also driven the proposal 
to tax co-operative societies through, though this pro- 
posal is not popular in the House and though his hope 
that the change will end the grievances of private 
traders seems based on very flimsy grounds. This 
House of Commons indeed wants action rather than 
discussion, and that is no doubt also the reason why 
Major Elliot has got through his ambitious Agricultural 
Marketing Bill with so little trouble; though it estab- 
lishes the Minister as the Mussolini of Agriculture. 
There was opposition to the measure on third reading, 
but it was very weak; and even the ranks of Tuscany, 
in the shape of Sir Francis Acland, seemed to have 
difliculty in restraining a cheer for a Minister 
in his view, was a delightfully energetic if possibly 
dangerous fellow. 
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British Foreign Policy 


T was no doubt inevitable that the debate on foreign 
poliey in the House of Commons a week ago should 
have been confined almost exclusively to what was 
actually happening at the moment at Geneva. The 
Disarmament Conference had reached its most critical 
phase. The subjects it was discussing were of great 
complexity. And it was no doubt well that the Foreign 
Secretary should take the opportunity of explaining 
to the House of Commons precisely what the situation 
was. With that for the moment we may be content. 
This is not the moment for reviewing British foreign 
policy as a whole in the eighteen months that have 
elapsed since the present Government took office. 
When the time for that does come the part played by 
the weakness of this country in the creation of a Far 
Eastern situation that still threatens to make the labours 
of the Disarmament Conference futile will weigh heavy 
against it. But today the present and the immediate 
future are more important than the past, even though 
it is the past that makes the present and future what 
they are. If at this eleventh hour the Disarmament 
Conference can achieve any real success the whole face 
of international politics will be changed, for there will 
be restored that confidence between nations for lack of 
which the world has been slipping constantly further 
into the depths. In regard to that, Sir John Simon 
was fully justified in claiming that the rescue of the 
Conference from certain failure was the presentation 
in the middle of March of the new draft convention 
laid before the Conference by the British Prime Minister. 
The convention itself was adopted unanimously as 
the basis for immediate discussion. It has been approved 
in principle by the Governments of the United States, 
Italy and Germany. And the debates regarding its 
detailed provisions have evoked at least one official 
declaration of capital importance, that made by the 
United States delegate, Mr. Norman Davis, in the 
name of President Roosevelt. 

The results that have already followed this assertion 
of British leadership inspire some regret that an attitude 
so definite is not more often struck by British delegations 
at Geneva. It could always be certain of commanding 
wide support. However that may be, this country has 
beyond question done good service to the world in thus 
administering oxygen to a moribund conference. The 
British plan certainly does not err through excess of 
zeal. In certain respects it does not go as far as President 
Hoover's proposals of a year ago, and it falls far short 
of the comprehensive scheme of disarmament put forward 
by the Italian Government in the earliest days of the 
conference. But it has at any rate three great merits. 
It does reduce and limit armaments. — It faces the security 
issue as it must be faced. And it provides specifically 
for an advance by stages towards that general equality 
which Germany is quite reasonably claiming. Even so 
it is only through the exercise of goodwill and a spirit 
of compromise on every side that the plan can hope to 
secure acceptance at the hands of some sixty nations 
exposed to varying dangers, setting varying estimates 
on the value of different 
widely diverse regions of the world. 
means beyond hope. 


situated in 
Success is by no 
The new attitude of America, which 
means that in the event of the League States needing 
to take action against a proved aggressor they need no 
longer fear finding themselves in conflict with an America 
insisting on her neutral rights, is an immensely favourable 
factor. The German delegation is still supporting the 
British draft, in the spirit of Herr Hitler's Reichstag 


weapons, and 


speech. The Italians have supported it throughout, 
The French, while concerned as ever about their security, 
are displaying a consistently conciliatory temper, and the 
efforts of M. Daladier, M. Paul-Boncour and M. Pierre Cot, 
exerted successfully against the resistance of their general 
staff, deserve more credit than is always given them, 
If we on our side are ready for some compromise —for 
example, in accepting presumptive (not absolute) criteria 
for the determination of the aggressor, and in abandoning 
the distasteful stipulation that in spite of the abolition 
of military aviation we shall still be allowed to train 
pilots in the art of bombing ‘native tribes in outlying 
areas—there is a quite reasonable prospect of getting 
a genuinely valuable convention approved and 
signed. 

But this after all is only the expression and application 
of British foreign policy at a particular juncture. The 
question of what British foreign policy broadly is is 
something larger. To answer that is considerably easier 
than it would have been 30 years ago. Since Sir Austen 
Chamberlain declared in the House of Commons 
relatively early in his Foreign Secretaryship that “ the 
corner-stone of our foreign policy is the League of 
Nations” a path has been marked out from which 
not one of Sir Austen’s successors would venture openly 
to diverge. Our fortunes are bound up with the world’s 
and the instrument through which that association 
must be expressed is the League. Gone equally are the 
days of isolation and the days of balance of power. 
We live in a different world, demanding different methods, 
But mere verbal professions of loyalty to the League of 
Nations carry us nowhere. That its machinery is a 
convenience in all kinds of fields is manifest. Its principles 
are another matter, and the test of British foreign policy 
is the extent to which it aims at strengthening and 
developing that system which British statesmen helped 
to construct at Paris in 1919 and to which successive 
British Governments since then have invariably professed 
allegiance. Never was it more necessary to examine that 
question than today. In the past two years the League 
has been shaken to its foundations. It was created, 
and some 57 States have joined it, on the understanding 
that it represented a double pledge—a pledge by every 
State to refrain from attacking a neighbour, and a 
pledge by all States to support and defend by collective 
action any one of their number subjected to unjust 
attack. In the fact of an invasion of China by Japan 
that system has broken down catastrophically, and no 
unbiassed observer of events can acquit the British 
Government of a substantial share of responsibility for 
the disaster. That is not written in any spirit of wanton 
criticism. There is little enough temptation to rake over 
the Manchurian controversy gratuitously. But one 
fact is clearly beyond all contest, that the collective 
system in the world must be either maintained or aban- 
doned, and that if the decision be for maintaining it then 
that constitutes an undertaking that must be loyally and 
unhesitatingly honoured. 

That is the touchstone of British foreign poliey. As 
things stand we are in considerable danger of being 
equivocal in a literal sense-—of supporting the collective 
system in word and yet exerting visible efforts at 
every point to keep ourselves free of definite 
cngagements. The League Covenant, it may be said, is 
an immensely serious engagement in itself, It is, and if 
it were certain that the Covenant in its original intention 
would be punctually carried out by all its signatories, 
no nation would run the mad risk of attacking its neigh- 
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pour, the security issue would be solved and the chief 
obstacle in the way of disarmament be removed. Is it 
a main concern of British foreign policy to see that the 
Covenant is thus carried out? In the Far East it has 
been demonstrated that League or no League, Kellogg 
Pact or no Kellogg Pact, a strong nation can invade a 
weak one, be convicted as an aggressor by the League 
Assembly after enquiry by an international commission 
—and not only be left in possession of its illegal gains but 
allowed to extend them while the world looks on. That 
unhappy subject need not be laboured. The difficulties 
of the situation were great, and while the Far Eastern 
affair has shaken the League it has not broken it. But 
another affair of the same kind would. Are we, with that 
lesson before us, resolved that if a similar crisis arose 
again it would be faced in a different way ? Hitherto it 
has been contended, sometimes as genuine reason, somc- 


times as excuse, that this country could never join in 
action for the defence of the collective system for fear of 
complications with America.. That fear is now removed 
completely by the declarations of Mr. Roosevelt at 
Washington and Mr. Norman Davis at Geneva. For 
ourselves that changes the situation radically, and nothing 
would clear the international atmosphere more than a 
declaration by the Prime Minister or Mr. Baldwin that, if 
a breach of world peace should oecur and it should be 
necessary (in Mr. Davis’ words, quoted by Sir John 
Simon) to “take measures against the violator,” this 
country would recognize its responsibilities to the full. 
If the Great Powers, to say nothing of the rest of the 
nations, said that, and could convince the world that they 
meant it, war as hitherto understood would never be 
waged again, for the aggressor, with the world against 
him, could gain nothing and must inevitably suffer much. 


National or Party Government ? 


OME reflections on the condition of the “ National 
Government ” are thrust upon us by the attitude 
of the Cabinet to the question of the payment of the 
£19,000,000 instalment of war debt due to the United 
States on June 15. <A fantastic suggestion was widely 
circulated in some sections of the Press on Tuesday that 
a decision of such supreme importance might actually 
be left to a free vote of the House of Commons. That 
such a suggestion should ever have been made or believed 
is an indication of a belief that serious differences of 
opinion have prevented the Cabinet from showing 
its hand. Lord Snowden’s outburst in the House of 
Lords last week took so much the form of a personal 
attack on the’ Prime Minister that it lost much of its 
weight. ‘The fierceness of the personalities in which 
he indulged at the expense of Mr. MacDonald tended 
to obscure the point that really matters—which is that 
the Government, whether it thinks it wise at this juncture 
to declare its policy or not, should have that policy clear- 
cut, both in regard to the problems that will be before the 
Conference officially, and in regard to the debt. Mr. 
MacDonald may be right in refraining from appearing 
to prejudge the issue by declaring in advance the eco- 
nomic programme that this country will press. But at 
least his own mind, and that of the Cabinet behind him, 
ought by this time to be perfectly clear. And even 
more does this apply to the question of the debt; for 
that will not wait. If a moratorium is refused, pending 
negotiations, what then ? 

Inevitably the question is being asked: Are these in- 
decisions the consequence of a National Government 
composed of men of various political traditions ? The 
answer to that is that the differences which are supposed 
to exist within the Cabinet do not in the least correspond 
to the old differences of party. Ifa purely party govern- 
ment existed today it would be likely to be divided in 
exactly the same way. It is true, there are politicians 
on the Left and on the Right who either declare that 
the present Government already is a party Government, 
or that it ought to recognize realities and become one ; 
and both these schools of thought are inclined to deny 
the value of attempting to bolster up the principle of 
National Government. That was the issue really 
involved when Mr. Baldwin stood out against that 
section of his party which has been clamouring for the 
repeal of the Land Values Tax section of the 1931 Finance 
Act. The maintenance of this on the Statute Book is, 
in itself, a matter of no substantial importance to anyone. 
The operation of the section has already been indefinitely 
postponed by leaving it to Parliament to fix a date for 


the valuation—which means “ never” in the life of the 
present Parliament; and no one can bind the next 
Parliament. Persistence in repealing this measure today 
would be no more than a gesture—a gesture which would 
be a gratuitous slight to National Labour Members of 
the Government, and a sorry response to Mr. MacDonald’s 
acquiescence in regard to the taxable profits of Co-opera- 
tive Societies. Mr. Baldwin’s refusal to put the official 
seal on the slaughter of the land taxes shows his desire 
for continued give and take between members of the 
National Government. 

Such compromises would be of little importance if the 
reality of a National Government were already a thing of 
the past. Professed realists point out that whilst the 
forces of Labour are consolidating themselves behind the 
small Labour Party in Parliament, a majority of the 
Samuelite Liberals in the country would like to see their 
representatives also go into formal opposition in the 
House ; and that it is a very natural response on the part 
of members of the Conservative majority to say : “ If we 
are to have the party spirit against us, then we, too, must 
act like a party.” That is an understandable attitude, 
but it is not a practical one for those who wish to see this 
Government maintained as a vigorous going concern. 
It obviously would not be the same Government if it were 
deprived of the services of Mr. MacDonald, Sir John 
Simon, Mr. Runciman, and Mr. Thomas ; and the inclu- 
sion of these Ministers—so recently aligned with other 
colleagues—is a fact necessitating, for the life of this Par- 
liament, the preservation of the character and the forms 
of a non-party administration. 

This is not to say that the predominant party will not 
inevitably have the predominant voice in policy when 
differences arise. It cannot be otherwise. And for that 
reason no one can reasonably object if those who differ to 
the Samuel- 
ite Liberals no less than the official Labour Party 
organize their forces as a critical opposition. Criticism 
is needed, and organized criticism is the most effective. 
But one respects Sir Herbert Samuel for hesitating to 
cross the floor of the House for the same reason that one 
respects Mr. Baldwin for not countenancing the repeal of 
the Land Taxes measure. Both have some obligations 
imposed on them by the circumstances of the last election. 
Both may feel that the situation of the country has not 
completely changed. And it is peculiarly incumbent on 
avowed supporters of the Government to insist on con- 
serving its national, as opposed to its party, character, 
for it is on that basis that it was called into being by the 
electorate, and it is on that basis alone that it maintains 


a considerable extent from the Government 
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its right to exist and:to speak to the world. on behalt-of this 
country. 

It is, and must be, as a National Government that it 
will address itself to the Indian problem and to the great 
problems of the Disarmament Conference. It should be 
as a grand Council of State that it seeks to solve the 
intricate, baffling questions of debts and currency that 
await it in the immediate future. The outstanding 
problems of politics today are problems of foreign policy ; 
and it has long been a tradition of British Parliamentary 
life that statements made by a Foreign Minister should 
be criticised as far as is possible in a manner free from 


factiousness. ‘Today foreign issues are the critical issues, 


and-ought to be approached guardedly with the knowledge 
that other nations are watching us. But it will not be 
easy for critics of the Government to preserve a spirit of 
detachment unless they have some clear idea of the 
direction in which it is steering—unless they have before 
them the material on which to base their legitimate 
criticism. It is imperative that the uncertainty which is 
now clouding the atmosphere should be dispelled as soon 
as possible ; and that the country should know that the 
Government which was put in power to direct it through 
the economic crisis has used its resources to prepare a 
definite programme of economic action, and to give a 
lead to the world. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


URELY nothing could be more lamentable than 
attempts to make political capital out of the 
position in India and the Government’s programme of 
reforms. Of informed criticism—of which Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s contribution to next week’s Spectator will 
be an example—there cannot be too much. And I for 
one would certainly not suggest that Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s apparent intransigence is the result of any- 
thing but profound conviction. But in certain sections 
of the Press and in some by-election and other political 
propaganda the position is being grossly mis-represented. 
I am glad to see that an organization is being formed 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Thompson, formerly 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, under the title of ** Union 
of Britain and India,” to combat such ill-informed 

propaganda, 

* * * * 

T do not know who is destined to write the ollicial life 
of Horatio Bottomley, but if it is well done it should be a 
strange study in morbid psychology. Already there has 
been a tendency to make of him a sort of upside-down 
hero of monstrous romance with the picturesque 
villainies of a twentieth-century Jonathan Wild. It seems 
futile to try and trace in his character the contrasting 
elements of Jekyll and Hyde. I know of no other man 
who so persistently and deliberately lived up to the 
maxim, ‘* Evil, be thou my Good.” His outbursts of 
moral indignation which seemed to ring so true were 
part of the infernal paraphernalia for trapping victims 
in his net. Religion and patriotism were exploited for his 
own ends. He ruined his admirers in thousands. I happen 
to know well that he played no small part in destroying 
the political career of one of the most promising politicians 
of this century, the late Charles Masterman, by pursuing 
him with calumny in two by-elections after his promotion 
to the Cabinet in 1914. The disconcerting thing was that 
hundreds of thousands of Bottomley’s admirers knew 
perfectly well that he was, as I heard one of them call 
him, a “ bad hat,” yet went on listening to him and 
admiring him, and taking his advice. 

** * * * 

When Dean Alington was made Headmaster of Eton, 
the Governing Body deserted all precedents by appointing 
a man who, for all his close connexions with the School, 
had not been an Eton boy. In appointing as his suc- 
cessor Mr. C. A. Elliot, son to that brilliant public servant, 
Sir Charles, they have gone back to tradition in that 
one respect, for he was a King’s Scholar thirty years ago; 
but they have broken away in others. He has been 
a Cambridge don, a Trinity man, induced to take a 
Fellowship at Jesus, where he was so well looked upon 
that he soon became Tutor. But he has yet to prove 
that he has the power to teach or order the lives of 
school boys. Iowever, if he is still an Eton boy with the 


liberal tradition of the place in his heart, there is every 
reason to hope that he and the school will prosper. The 
subject in which he has excelled is history ; so he will 
not take the Head’s Division in Classics according to 
custom. For the first time in history the Provost and 
Headmaster will be laymen. 

* * ** * 

I find it difficult to believe that 50 years have passed 
since Mr. H. W. Nevinson “ began his literary career by 
writing his first book, a scholarly study of Herder ” (to 
repeat the words of the group of distinguished friends who 
announce the intention of honouring him at a_ public 
luncheon on June 30th). For Mr. Nevinson does not talk 
or write or look like a man who is getting old. He is 
intensely and enthusiastically alive to the issues of today, 
and as ready as ever to go off to the ends of the earth on 
a new adventure, or to espouse a forlorn cause nearer 
home, and fill the intervals between these activities in 
writing books and articles in a pure prose which belongs 
to the higher order of literature. He is one of the best 
living examples of the combination of man of action and 
man of letters. 

x * * * 

Mr. Nevinson, I should add, is often a stormy pctrel, 
a harbinger of trouble. In an unexpected speech which 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the President, allowed him to make at 
the last meeting of the English centre of the P.E.N. Club, 
he started a controversy which has just had its reper- 
cussions at Ragusa. The P.E.N. Club, I need hardly 
say, is an association of literary men, with centres in 
no fewer than 37 countries, having as one of its principal 
objects to promote international co-operation through 
the authors and editors of the world. It has just been 
holding its annual congress in Jugoslavia. It was ob- 
viously a delicate matter at such a gathering to raise the 
question of the recent treatment of German intellectuals 
by the Nazis, and for once the usual harmony of these 
congresses was broken by a stormy debate on Hitlerism. 

* * ** * 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to Stowe on its tenth 
anniversary is a tribute to the most successful of post- 
War public schools. Its success (gauged numerically) 
has been striking. At its foundation in 1923, the school 
had 99 boys. Five years later it housed 500. This was no 
doubt due to the ability of the headmaster, Mr. J. F. 
Roxburgh, much more than to the advantages of its 
natural setting. The transformation of the eighteenth- 
century house into a school was no small task ; for Stowe 
exactly fitted Swift’s line on its contemporary, Blenheim 
—‘‘ a house but not a dwelling.” Thirty miles of piping 
and an emphasis towards history and modern languages 
rather than the classics did much towards turning 
Lord Cobham’s “ fashionable retirement ” into a modern 
public school, JANUS, 
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Indian Reform: The Case for the White Paper 


By Lorp MeEston. 
[An article on “Indian Reform: Criticism of the White Paper,” by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, will 
appear in neat week’s SPECTATOR.| 


ISTORY provides no example of one country holding 
H another in permanent subjection, however light its 
yoke or benevolent its dominion. Our rule in India, 
as we have always admitted, was bound to end in the 
transfer of her government to her own people ; and in 
1917 we definitely pledged our faith to begin that transfer 
at once and to carry it out by definite stages. The first 
stage, known as the Montagu-Chelmsford reform, is 
now twelve years old: the next advance has been under 
discussion continuously since Sir John Simon’s Com- 
mission was appointed in 1927. The outlines of this 
second stage, as conceived by His Majesty’s Government, 
are drawn in the so-called White Paper, a handy little 
octavo pamphlet of 127 pages. Its proposals are now 
being examined by a Parliamentary Committee of both 
Houses: and in the form in which that Committee may 
pass them, they will ultimately be embodied in a Bill 
for the consideration of Parliament and the country. 

On details in the proposals there may be much to 
amend ; there is ample room for differences of opinion 
and experience. But the broad case for a forward move 
is unanswerable. It rests not only on our pledges, not 
only on three years of round-table conference, not even 
on the pronouncements which have been made by 
leaders of each of our political parties. All these have 
aroused anticipations 1n India which, though they may 
be exaggerated, cannot be ignored. There are stronger 


reasons, however, reasons altogether independent of 


what may be said or promised in this country. By the 
testimony of those who know India of recent years, she is 
changing at a pace formerly thought impossible. The sense 
of indignity in being regarded as a subject people is spread- 
ing: and with it is rising and mingling much economic 
discontent. The classes which have acquired English 
education are united in their demands for greater political 
freedom. They form, it is true, a small minority: but 
they have opportunities and the will to disturb the 
multitude, and they can sound depths of popular emotion 
to which we have no access. The time in fact is approach- 
ing when we may have to face the alternatives of either 
governing India by force, or giving her own people a 
large measure of responsibility for governing her properly, 
Wisdom suggests that we should anticipate the decision 
before it is thrust upon us. 

This line of argument is sometimes ridiculed as a 
policy of scuttle or abdication—rank treachery to the 
patient masses whose welfare is our trust. If the White 
Paper showed an intention to scuttle or abdicate, 
opposition to it would be abundantly justified. But is 
there evidence of any such purpose? The scheme pro- 
ceeds on three main lines : 

(1) The immediate transfer of government in the great provinces 
to Indian Ministers ; 

(2) The subsequent union of the self-governing provinces with 
the Indian States (if a sufficient number of the ruling Princes 
consent) under a central federal government of Indian Ministers, 
who will not, however, control the army or foreign affairs; and 

(3) The reservation to the Viceroy and the provincial Governors 
of an overriding power of intervention to prevent grave mis- 
management. 

The first step, commonly but not quite correctly described 
as provincial autonomy, was advised by the Simon 
Commission. It provides the Indian leaders with ample 
opportunity to practise the art of administration ; for it 
is the provincial departments which impinge on the daily 
lives of the people. For the same reason, it is in this field 
that the electorate will learn how to protect their own 
interests and to choose their representatives. Here it is, 


however, that we confront the most difficult of all the 
problems inherent in the scheme, and certainly the most 
controversial. Is it wise or safe to place Law and Order, 
the control of the police and the magistracy, in Indian 
hands ? The question is asked, in entire good faith, by 
many who have tasted the bitterness of communal strife 
in India and have watched the pathetic clinging of the 
sufferers to the impartial British officer. The answer 
given by the Simon Commission was that, if an Indian 
minister is not fit to administer the police, he is not fit to 
administer anything; and that, until he does shoulder 
this responsibility, provincial self-government will never 
be a reality. Provincial autonomy has long been con- 
templated; and if the preservation of order can be 
effectively safeguarded, it is a step which there can be no 
purpose in delaying. 

While the new provincial governments are finding their 
feet, a strong central government is imperative. The 
present central government, as Lord Zetland recently 
pointed out, is anything but strong ; it is a hybrid execu- 
tive, harassed and frequently thwarted by an irrespon- 
sible legislature. It has struggled gallantly through a 
period of transition ; but it must now be mended or ended. 
Federation offers the only escape from the dilemma, as 
well as the goal towards which all the history of India has 
been converging. Mediaeval though the conditions are 
in many of them, the Indian States at their best form » 
nursery of men with a long training in the art of govern- 
ment, and a keen sense of that stability and responsibility 
which have yet to develop in the British provinces. There 
is no use in blinking the difficulties which remain to be 
surmounted before the position of the Princes in a federal 
system is assured ; but when they ultimately accept it; 
the best indigenous material will be available for the 
central government. One essential condition, however, 
attaches to the Princes’ acceptance—the federal govern- 
ment must be subordinate only to the Crown. Federation 
thus inexorably involves the doctrine of “ responsibility 
at the centre’: or, in other words, an executive which 
in domestic affairs will be responsible only to a federal and 
elected legislature. The authors of the White Paper have 
been twitted with bringing in the Princes in order to 
** shelter behind their petticoats”: a truer view surely 
is that they are being brought in as trusted allies in the 
task of building up a new and united India. 

In the third phase of the scheme lies the White Paper's 
final answer to any charge of scuttle ; for the powers which 
it reserves (the so-called safeguards) are a sharp reminder 
of our determination to see that reasonable standards of 
good government are observed. If the safeguards are 
made effective in practice—and this will be one of the 
joint committee’s chief anxieties—there will be a con- 
stitutional method of protecting minorities, upholding 
the public services, checking commercial discrimination, 
preserving financial stability, and securing peace and 
tranquillity in the realm ; while behind all this machinery 
will stand the ultimate power of the military forces under 
the sole direction of the Viceroy as agent for the Crown. 

These safeguards measure the distance which India 
has still to travel before she attains Dominion status. 
How long the journey will take her, depends largely on 
the co-operation of the Indian leaders. They have it in 
their hands to make the new constitution a success, and 
to shorten the period of transition which it contemplates. 
The White Paper certainly gives them a generous oppor- 
tunity for doing so, 
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The World from Geneva 


By H. Witson Harris. 


HE world seen from Geneva is not quite the same 
as the world seen from London. Geneva itself, 
for that matter, is not quite the same seen close as it is 
seen from a distance. That always has been so and always 
will be. The almost too famous Geneva atmosphere is 
not exportable—though the atmosphere, after sixteen 
months of continuous disarmament discussions, has 
become sensibly vitiated. I last breathed it a year or 
so ago, and the difference is palpabie. But Geneva, 
all the same, whenever any conference of importance is 
in session, concentrates world opinion as no other city 
does or can, Statesmen whom you would ordinarily 
have to pursue round half Europe are packed at Geneva 
into half a dozen almost adjacent hotels. To get frank 
expositions of national points of view is simple. To 
reduce them to a synthesis is rather harder. But a 
synthesis does emerge, and it is worth considering. 

In the world as Geneva sees it today there are two 
great question-marks, Germany in Europe and Japan 
in Asia. On the policy of those two countries not only 
the success or failure of the Disarmament Conference, 
but the choice between peace and war may hang. And 
there is no basis yet for deciding what the real policy 
of either country is. The new régime in Germany raises 
problems at every turn. There is its influence on the 
situation at Danzig, for which the League of Nations 
is responsible. There are threats, open or covert, to the 
non-Nazi officials in the Saar, for which the League is 
still more responsible, as to what may befall them when 
the Saar reverts to Germany unless they display a sound 
Nazi spirit today. And there are complications due 
to the complaints of Jews in German Upper Silesia, 
where a minority agreement, whose execution the League 
has to supervise, is in foree. These are comparatively 
secondary issues. The great problem is what Germany 
genuinely means to do about disarmament. That she 
is secretly and _ illegitimately rearming today no one 
in Geneva doubts. After all, Great Britain and France 
and other countries still maintain intelligence services. 
But there is no disposition to make trouble about that 
at the moment. The justice of Germany’s complaint 
of the failure of the rest of the world to disarm is 
recognized, and if Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech can 
be taken au pied de la lettre, the whole outlook is 
immensely brightened. But it is a good deal to ask 
France to forget various utterances of von Papen and 
Goering and Goebbels, and on the faith of a single speech 
by Herr Hitler destroy war material that would take years 
and cost thousands of millions of franes to replace if 
it were ever needed—for that is what the British plan 
now before the conference provides for. Viewed against 
that background, France’s continued demand for security, 
for a firm assurance that in the event of Germany turning 
aggressive in east or west she will find not merely France 
and Poland ranged against her, but all Europe, is not 
unreasonable. Moderate Germans themselves are being 
quoted as expressing astonishment privately that the 
world should be content to sit inactive till Germany 
has rearmed sufliciently to gain her ends by force. 

In spite of that, the general tendency is to accept 
Germany’s signature to a Disarmament Convention at 
its face value—provided that in the next few weeks 
there is no departure from the professions made by 
Herr Hitler before the Reichstag, or from the quite 
conciliatory policy the German delegation has been 
pursuing here since that speech was made. Indeed, 
it would be true to sav that the chief misgivings at 





present are regarding not Germany but Japan. And 
with all too good reason. Japan’s policy in Asia has 
been relentlessly and methodically worked out before 
the eyes of the world. It has been condemned by a 
unanimous vote of the League Assembly as a breach 
of the Covenant, and Japan has resigned her member- 
ship of the League in consequence. She will therefore 
be bound by none of the provisions of the Covenant, 
and though she will be by the Kellogg Pact, her respect 
tor that document is sufliciently demonstrated by what 
has been happening between Mukden and Peking since 
September, 1931. Moreover, Japan so far has shown 
no disposition to accept the British draft. On the 
contrary, she has openly announced that she is only 
awaiting the expiration of the Washington and London 
naval treaties to claim equality at sea with Great Britain 
and the United States instead of the 5.5.3 ratio she 
now enjoys. If she declined to sign the treaty the 
repercussions would be far-reaching. She would retain 
her freedom by land as well as sea. In that case it would 
be useless to ask Russia to limit her forces. If Russia 
did not, Poland obviously, would not, and if Poland did 
not, how could Germany be expected to accept the 
figures embodied in the British plan? And on Germany’s 
decision depends France’s, and on France’s  Italy’s, 
So swiftly and directly does the chain of cause and 
effect run from Tokyo to Paris. 

But with it all, there is a certain dogged optimism 
pervading Geneva. It is an optimism of tired men, 
Most of them sat day by day at their places in the 
conference-room through February, March, April, May 
of 1932, and they are still at it through February, March, 
April, May, and into June of 1933. Enthusiasm _ has 
evaporated. The routine has become mechanical. No 
new argument is ever adduced because every relevant 
consideration has been talked threadbare long since. 
And yet there is a definite feeling that the conference 
is really near getting somewhere. The advance made 
by the United States is a tremendous encouragement. 
Mr. Norman Davis’ declaration that America will under- 
take not to impede measures that League States may find 
it necessary to take against a violator of covenants 
is not the only sign of a new attitude, though it is by 
far the most important. An American delegate sat on 
(or “ with ”) the League Council committee that framed 
the Peru-Colombia settlement, and it is understood that 
for the second time since the International Labour 
Organization was founded (the first time was in 1919, 
before the League itself was in being) there will be a full 
American. delegation at the Organization’s annual 
conference this month. All these are highly encouraging 
symptoms, and there will no doubt be more. to come. 
Russia, too, is co-operating far more than she is obstruct- 
ing, and the prestige of her delegates in the conference 
has steadily increased. Then there is the complete 
withdrawal of Germany’s wrecking amendments, and 
such steps towards compromise as France’s abandon- 
ment of insistence on the internationalization of civil 
aviation provided a sufficiently rigorous League control 
is instituted. Occasional bursts of unanimity, like the 
universal condemnation of the British plea for retention 
of the right to maintain bombing from the air “ for 
police purposes in certain outlying regions,” are satis- 
factory evidence that the conference is, after all, alive. 
National temperaments are still responsible for clashes. 
Our own refusal, for example, to consider any attempt 
to lay down the criteria of aggression in advance, has 
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been made quite unduly rigid. An aggressor cannot 
be automatically defined in advance. On the other 
hand, certain acts—such as invasion of another country’s 
territory, to take President Roosevelt’s example—do 
unquestionably constitute at least prima facie evidence 
of aggression, and the British delegation could perfectly 
well go so far as to admit that. In view of the impression 
generally prevalent that Great Britain’s main purpose is 
to find herselfuncommitted when a crisis comes, any reason- 
able compromise with States anxious to base the collective 
system on clear understandings should be welcomed. 

To sum up. The Disarmament Conference has agree- 
ment over a fairly wide field within sight, but formidable 
obstacles obstruct the last stage of the journey. There 
may be a way round Japan’s opposition. If she agreed 
to the military clauses of the Convention, the position 
at sea could be left where it is till the existing naval 
treaties expire. Germany, on present showing, is not 
going to press opposition to any clause to the length 
of breaking the conference. The differences that separate 
the French outlook from the British are not irreconcilable. 
One of the best qualified of all judges of Geneva develop- 


ments declared without qualification last week that 
up till the present phase each of the Great Powers without 
exception had come here to impose the maximum of 
disarmament on others and accept the minimum for 
itself. But he conceded that today the situation was 
different. On the whole it is. On the basis of the British 
draft things have come to a head. Divergences have 
been reduced to a point at which courage and confidence 
on the part of the leading States would enable the 
remaining gulfs to be bridged. The system of public 
meetings supplemented—not replaced—by private con- 
versations is working well. It may be a grave disaster 
if the imminence of the Economic Conference is allowed 
to enforce a suspension here. There is no reason why 
it should. Conceivably, decisions on the main _dis- 
armament issues may be possible by the end of next week, 
but that is not very probable. If not, it will be fatal 
to let the present momentum die down. It is by no 
means impossible for the two conferences to be in session 
simultaneously, as the Americans and some others desire. 
To close down at Geneva if results do seem really in 
sight would be unpardonable. 


The Great Provincial Press 


By R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 


OR a century or more the provincial daily papers 
have played a more important part in the life of 
the nation than most Londoners have realized. Today 
their function is more important than it has ever been, 
for in spite of conditions which appear to threaten their 
very existence they are holding the fort for what was 
best in the older journalism. The newest, the most 
popular, the most highly capitalized, but not necessarily 
therefore the best of the London papers, have broken 
through the outer walls of their strongholds ; they have 
spread over England and much of Scotland, and have 
circulations which year by year have been mounting by 
hundreds of thousands. But there is no more reason to 
regard the latter as the true representatives of British 
journalism than to regard detective stories as the true 
representatives of English literature ; for no one whose 
duty it is to be informed about the affairs of the world 
is content to take his news from the popular papers 
alone. This is not to deny the immense power of 
the popular London dailies in ‘“suggestionizing” the 
masses so that at a signal they can all for a short 
time be made to respond emotionally to the same 
ideas—to admire or disdain a_ political leader, to 
thrill over the last record-breaker, to bet on the same 
horses, to hunt the same criminal, to hike, sun-bathe, 
and wear their dresses long or short. It is not to belittle 
the remarkable driving power and business skill of their 
expert Editors. But the supreme and enduring influence 
of the Press lies in its capacity to give true and sustained 
information, by the possession of which the stronger minds 
in every community impose their wills on those around 
them. The continuous tradition of British journalism is 
guarded by newspapers which give the first place to signi- 
ficant or history-making news. 

Today, the great majority of these are published in 
the provinces. London has, of course, The Times, and in 
addition two papers, the Daily Telegraph and the Morning 
Post, which have evolved along the same line of progress 
since the time when they were prosperous representatives 
of the Victorian penny Press. But if we would discover 
other papers which, while adjusting themselves to the 
spirit of this age, have preserved the tradition, we must 
turn to the provinces. Pre-eminent among them, it need 


hardly be said, is the Manchester Guardian, which has 
maintained itself so long on the highest level of national 
newspapers that it has won world-wide prestige. There 
is no newspaper in any country which gives a fairer or 
more competent all-round account of home and foreign 
affairs, with humane and informed comment, and critical 
attention to literature, drama and art. But it by no 
means stands alone. There are half a dozen other pro- 
vincial newspapers which challenge comparison with it. 
The Yorkshire Post, entrenched in the north-eastern 
counties, is as faithful and authoritative in its Con- 
servatism as the Guardian is in its Liberalism, equally 
fair to its opponents, and equally catholic in its pre- 
sentation of news and its attention to the arts. Further 
north the Glasgow Herald and the Scotsman have the 
country of Scotland for their province, and they dis- 
crectly mingle the news of their own land with the general 
news of Britain and the world. The Liverpool Daily Post 
appears to be as indispensable as ever for those who 
would look upon Britain from the viewpoint of Liver- 
pool; and in Birmingham the Birmingham Daily Post 
ranks with the Chamberlain family as an institution at 
once civic and national. 

All of these must be classed among the great daily 
papers, holding the same high place in the estimation 
of the inhabitants of their areas as the old “ penny ” 
London papers held in the south. During all the changes 
which have swept over journalism in the last 30 years, 
much as they may have lost in profits under the aggressive 
rivalry of the Trustified Press, they have lost none of 
their prestige. Each of them was for its own area what 
The Times was for England. It had always been, 
and elected to remain, a complete paper. Each faith- 
fully reports the local news, as becomes a localized 
journal. But it as faithfully reports Parliament and 
general political affairs, having its London Editor, its 
-arliamentary correspondents, and a London staff 


” 


which provides in a well-informed ‘‘London Letter” a 


feature unknown in the Metropolitan Press. Its City 
news has to be comprehensive and _ reliable. Its 
‘leaders’ are authoritative and responsible. Each 


of them devotes considerable space to literature, drama, 
music and art. And this tenacity of theirs in no sense 
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means that they are content to be “ old-fashioned.” 
They march with the times, but they have deliberately 
made up their minds to remain “ class’ or “* quality ” 
papers, appealing, as before, to the educated middle- 
classes and to the more intelligent of the working-classes. 

It is not too much to say that the maintenance of the 
high standards of British daily journalism rests to a very 
large extent on the shoulders of the provincial Press. 
It is, therefore, a serious matter for the higher interests 
of journalism that these papers are now confronted with 
a crisis which threatens their existence—a crisis arising 
from the combined effects of the trade depression and 
the attack of the big battalions of the London Press. 
They have wisely made no attempt to compete with 
their upstart rivals on their own grounds by spending 
money to “ buy ” circulation or playing upon the desire 
for excitement by sensational stunts. They do not 
belong to any great Press syndicate. They cannot 
afford extravagant experiments or costly baits to new 
readers ; and, even if they could, they would not adopt 
them, for they depend on their prestige, and on the 
respect in which they are held by the people of the 
neighbourhood. But the London popular newspapers, 
prepared for mass production on the largest scale, with 
printing offices in the north as well as in the south, 
have been devoting coiossal sums to the mass purchase 
of readers—offering them free insurance, enormous 
prizes in guessing competitions, and coupon gifts. By 
means such as this, added to the highly developed 
technique of impressionistic journalism, four London 
papers have between them succeeded during the last 
three years in increasing their net sales from 5,000,000 
to 6,375,000. The mind of the advertisers has natur- 
ally been affected by this disproportion between the 
comparatively small circulations of the provincial papers 
and the vast circulations of the London papers ; 
and though many advertisers appreciate the difference 
in value between a bought mass circulation and one 
which depends on faithful and solid readers, there are 
others who still think only in terms of quantity. Pitted 
against forces strong enough to resist the trade depres- 
sion, the struggle of the best provincial papers to exist 
has become an essential factor in the struggle to preserve 
the freedom of the Press from dictatorship. 

Will they be able to hold out against the attacks of 
their trustified rivals until the trade depression is over ? 
To drop the high standards which up to now they have 
steadfastly maintained would spell certain and quick 
disaster. With the necessarily limited capital of a 
localized paper which is not content to be one of a 
‘“‘ chain,” and possesses as its greatest asset its prestige, 
there is not the shadow of a chance that it could succeed 
by abandoning that asset and attempting to compete 
with the popular papers on their own ground. Their 
grand chance of winning through depends on_ their 
unflinching determination to maintain their present high 
standards, differentiating themselves completely, as they 
do now, from the sensational papers. It will be a power- 
ful factor on their side that one person who takes in such 
a journal will count for as much to the advertiser as half 
a dozen who have been seduced into buying the yellow 
paper. More and more the distinction between quality 
and mass circulation will be established in the mind of 
scientific advertisers. Moreover, if they can weather 
the present crisis and hold on a few years longer, time 
is on their side, For higher education is touching an 
ever larger proportion of the population, who will turn 
their backs on the distortions and the garbage of the 
noisier Press and insist on having more substantial news 
and more sensible comment, 


oo 


The Great Blasket 


By W. B. Yeats. 

RAN was John Synge’s first choice. There he 
thought himself happy for the first time, “ having 
escaped the squalor of the poor and the nullity of the 
rich.” There he and Lady Gregory saw one another for 
the first time, looked at one another with unfriendly cyes 
without speaking, not knowing that they were in search 
of the same thing. Then others came and he fled to the 
Great Blasket. He told me upon his return that he 
found an old crippled pensioner visiting there, that they 
had come away together, stayed in the same little hotel 
in Ventry or Dingle. One morning the pensioner was 
not to be found. Synge searched for him everywhere, 
trying to find out if he had gone back to the Island, 
jealous as if the Island had been a woman. A few years 
ago the Irish Government, lacking texts for students of 
modern Irish, asked Mr. Robin Flower to persuade one 
of its oldest inhabitants to write his life. After much 
toil he got the main facts on to a sheet of notepaper and 
thought his task at an end. Then Mr. Flower read him 
some chapters of Gorki’s Reminiscences. | Now all was 
well, for to write like that was to write as he talked, and 
he was one of the best talkers upon the Island where 
there is no written literature. Then came a long delay ; 
scholars had to pronounce upon the language, moralists 
upon the events ; but when the book was published the 
few Gaelic speakers of my acquaintance passionately 
denied or affirmed that it was a masterpiece. Then a 
Blasket Islander settled in Dublin began to read out 
and circulate in manuscript poems that pleased a 
Gaelic scholar whose judgement I value, but were too 
Rabelaisian to please the eye of Government. Then 
Mr. Maurice O’Sullivan, a young Civic Guard, who had 
lived upon the Island until he reached manhood, wrote 
his life, called it Twenty Years A-Growing,* and Chatto 

and Windus have published a translation. 


All this writing comes from the sheep runs and diminish- 


ing fisheries of an Island seven or eight miles long and a 
mile broad, from its hundred and fifty inhabitants who pre- 
serve in their little white cottages, roofed with tarred felt, 
an ancient culture of the song and the spoken word, who 
consult neither newspaper nor book, but carry all their 
knowledge in their minds. A few more years and a tradi- 
tion where Seventeenth Century poets, Mediaeval story- 
tellers, Fathers of the Church, even Neoplatonic philo- 
sophers have left their traces in whole poems or fragmen- 
tary thoughts and isolated images will have vanished, 
“The young people are no use,” said an old man to 
Synge. ‘I am not as good a man as my father was and 
my son is growing up worse than I am.” 

Mr. Maurice O’Sullivan, by a series of episodes, his first 
days at school, his first day puflin hunting, a regatta at 
Ventry, a wake, a shipwreck, a night upon a deserted 
neighbouring Island, calls up a vision of the sea, dark or 
bright, creates by the simplest means a sense of mystery, 
makes us for the moment part of a life that has not 
changed for thousands of years. And he himself seems 
unchanging like the life, the same when a little boy 
playing truant as when a grown man travelling by rail 
for the first time. It is not a defect that there is no sub- 
jectivity, no development; that like Helen during the ten 
years’ siege he is untouched by time. Upon this limitation 
depend the clarity and the gaiety of his work. Fate 
has separated his people from all that could not 
sustain their happiness and their energy, from all that 








* Twenty Years A-Growing. By Maurice O’Sullivan. —Trans- 


lated by George Thompson and Moya Llewellyn Davies. (Chatto 
8s. 6d.) ; 


and Windus. 
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might confuse the soul, given them the protection that 
monks and nuns find in their traditional rule, aristocracies 
in their disdain. 

Much modern Irish literature is violent, harsh, almost 
brutal, in its insistence upon the bare facts of life. Again 
and again I have defended plays or novels unlike any- 
thing | have myself attempted, or anything in the work 
of others that has given me great pleasure, because I have 
known that they were medicinal to a people struggling 
against second-hand thought and insincere emotion. Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s book is not a great book, the events are too 
unrelated, but it is perfect of its kind, it has elegance ; 
Mr. K. M. Forster compares it w:th a sea-bird’s egg; and I 
am grateful. He has found admirable translators—Mrs, 
Llewellyn Davies and Professor George Thompson, who 
teaches Greek through the vehicle of Gaelic in Galway 
University.. They have translated his Gaelic into a 
dialect that has taken much of its syntax from Gaelic, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde used it in the prose of his Love 
Songs of Connaught; he was the first. Then Lady 
Gregory, in her translation of old Irish epics ; then Synge 
and she in their plays. In late years it has superseded 
in the works of our dramatists and novelists the conven- 
tional speech nineteenth-century writers put into the 
mouth of Irish peasants. To Lady Gregory and to Synge 
it was more than speech, for it implied an attitude 
towards letters, sometimes even towards life, an attitude 
Lady Gregory was accustomed to define by a quotation 
from Aristotle: ‘To think like a wise man but to 
express oneself like the common people.” 


Sut l’Empire Colonial 
Francais 


[D’un CoRRESPONDANT FRANGAIS.| 


hy discours que Monsieur Albert Sarraut, Ministre 
francais des Colonies, prononca il y a huit jours, 
sous les auspices de l’African Society, a attiré attention 
sur !Empire Colonial frangais dont Lord Buxton crut 
devoir dire que peu de gens ici se rendent compte de son 
étendue et de son importance. 

On a bien voulu me demander de consacrer A ce 
sujet ma modeste étude bi-mensuclle sur la vie francaise. 
Cest avec empressement que je réponds A cette requéte, 

Je n’aurai pas loutrecuidance, ¢tant Francais et devant, 
par définition, ignorer la géographie, de m/attarder ici 
sur l'aspect technique dune telle question. Tous les 
lecteurs de cette revue, au niveau intellectuel si élevé, 
savent en effet qu’on peut appliquer au domaine colonial 
francais le mot de Charles Quint sur les possessions de 
la Maison d’Autriche, et qui est encore plus exact en ce 
qui conecerne l’Empire britannique, & savoir: que le soleil 
ne se couche jamais sur nos terres, 

Par St. Pierre et Miquelon, les Antilles et la Guyane, 
nous avons ¢lu domicile dans les trois Ameériques ; 
lIndo-Chine et nos comptoirs de Inde font de nous 
une puissance asiatique; nous sommes en Océanie 
avec la Nouvelle-Calédonie et quelques autres iles ou 
ilots. Quant Aa l'Afrique, notre drapeau y flotte au Nord, 
en Algérie et en Tunisie; & Touest, au Maroe et au 
Sénégal; a Vest sur la céte des Somalis; au centre, 
dans le Soudan et le Congo; au Sud, & Madagascar. 
Et nous laissons volontairement de cdté les territoires 
& mandat. 

Cet Empire n’a_ point, certes, 'étendue de l’Empire 
Colonial anglais, mais sa superficie n’en est pas moins de 
10 millions de kilométres carrés, soit vingt fois environ 





celle de la France, ct sa population de 55 millions 
@habitants c’est-a-dire prés d’une fois et demie celle de 
la métropole. C’est done le second Empire du monde, 
et une des caractéristiques essentielles des posses- 
sions coloniales francaises, c’est leur diversité: un des 
plus grands déserts: le Sahara; quelques uns des 
plus grands fleuves: le Congo, le Niger, le Mékong ; 
de hautes montagnes, d’immenses foréts, de riches 
plantations, des produits divers, toutes sortes de races 
ClGs i, ca 

Mais ce que je voudrais surtout analyser de Empire 
francais, c’est son cété humain. La France a toujours 
colonisé sans hate, avec le dessein d’associer le temps 
& son oeuvre et de ne point froisser ses nouveaux associés. 
Elle a mis dans sa politique coloniale quelque chose de 
la lenteur sage de ses paysans et surtout de ses laboureurs. 

Je ne reviendrai pas, aprés Monsieur Albert Sarraut, 
sur le parallele qu’il a tracé des méthodes colonisatrices 
francaises et anglaises. Je voudrais surtout relever que 
esprit francais, héritier de Vesprit romain, a tendance 
a se rapprocher de lindigéne et a en faire progressivement 
un Francais, ainsi que le prouve ce qui s’est passé aux 
Antilles, & la Réunion ct méme au Canada ot, dés le 
début de la colonisation francaise, il y eut un métissage 
assez accusé de Francais et de Peaux-Rouges. Pour la 
méme raison lesprit francais a abouti a une conception 
unitaire, tandis que l’esprit anglo-saxon, hostile d’instinct 
au croisement des races, a évolué vers la conception d’un 
Empire formé de pays juxtaposés qui, aprés un certain 
nombre de stades d’évolution acquicrent une autonomic 
plus ou moins compléte dans un cadre fédéral. La 
politique définie dans le dernier Livre Blane, au sujet 
de VInde, est une illustration éclatante de cette 
méthode, 

Dans une ¢tude un peu approfondie, il serait d’ailleurs 
facile de montrer que les deux politiques, Panglaise et 
la francaise, tout en procédant d’un ‘méme esprit de 
libéralisme, couvrent toute la gamme des conceptions 
coloniales et se complétent ainsi trés heureusement ; 
de telle sorte que si le monde échappe aux bouleverse- 
ments qui le menacent, une collaboration ¢troite des 
deux pays a des chances de porter ses fruits dans l'avenir 
comme dans le passé. 


Facing the Music 


By Morn. 
NE is constantly hearing references to the Sheltered 
Trades, the Sheltered Industries. At school, where 
I was introduced to the study of economics, I used to 
think that this description applied to any work that was 
earried on I imagined that the distinction 
drawn was between toilers who were liable to get their 
fect wet and toilers who were not. 


indoors. 


I know now that I was wrong about this. But the 
delusion, unhappily, persisted until I had abandoned 
the study of economies; so I never really discovered 
which the Sheltered Trades were. Perhaps they no 
longer exist; perhaps the depression has done away 
with them. If so, it is all the more to be wondered at 
that neither a definition nor a label has been found for 
their exact antithesis. Why does one never hear refer- 
ences to the Exposed Trades ? 

Reviewing the whole field of human activity, one is 
foreed to the conclusion that there is a good deal of 
injustice in the degree and manner in which certain of its 
branches are exposed, while others are sheltered, Take, 
for instance, the cases of A, who is a playwright, and B, 
who keeps the principal hotel in a country town, A 
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writes a play, hoping thereby to earn fame and wealth. 
But it is not a very good play, and he wakes up on the 
morning after its production to find himself denounced 
and ridiculed in every newspaper in London : his dialogue 
is weak, his plot improbable, and the whole production 
reflects discreditably on the management of the theatre, 
who ought to have seen with half an eye that the piece 
had not one atom of merit or distinction. 

This is all very well; or it would be all very well in 
Utopia, where bad art should be discouraged, never mind 
how drastically. Ideally, A, whose play is now doomed 
to failure, has met with no more than his deserts. But 
in Utopia B, too, would have met with his deserts, and 
the treatment meted out to him would have been con- 
siderably harsher than the treatment meted out to A. 
For B runs his hotel very badly indeed—much worse 
than it need be run; he is not even, like A, doing his 
poor best. Morcover, bad though A’s play was, at least 
no one was -under any compulsion to go and see it; 
whereas B’s hotel is the only one of any size in that 
country town, and the traveller who has business there 
is virtually obliged to endure its intolerable and un- 
necessary discomforts. Surely, therefore, the public 
interest would be better served by an exposure of B’s 
easily remediable shortcomings as a landlord than by an 
analysis of A’s incurable faults as a dramatist. It 
would ; but it never is. 

Apart from the question of libel, it all boils down, of 
course, to the matter of advertising. B represents adver- 
tising revenue; A does not. Your critic is at liberty to 
describe fully the horrors of the evening he spent at A’s 
theatre; but his colleague dare not even hint at the 
horrors of the night he spent in B’s hotel, because—even 
if he did it in such a way that the place could not be 
identified—he would bring down on the head of the pro- 
prictors of his paper the wrath of the united hotel-keepers 
of Great Britain. I suppose it is for similar reasons that, 
although it is constantly being brought to the attention 
of the public that an actress gave a deplorably weak 
performance, or a poct is deficient of any spark of genius, 
you never see it stated that the work of a tailor, or a 
butcher, or indeed of any of the people who purvey the 
necessities of life is open to even the mildest form of 
criticism. They pay the piper, so they need not face the 
music. With the exception, in fact, of politicians (and 
nobody wants to see them sheltered) it is those who 
perform the most difficult, and the least essential, services 
to the community who ply the most Exposed Trades. 

There is clearly something wrong here. An historian 
of the future would form the impression, from a study 
of our newspaper files, that, while we had to put up with 
a good deal of bad writing, bad acting, bad painting, in- 
different architecture, and really insufferable sculpture, 
there was no such thing in the 20th century as an 
ugly dress, a dull party, an over-priced car, an ineffectual 
hair-restorer, or an uncomfortable hote!. This impression 
would be a false one; and it is still (thank heaven) 
demonstrably false. 

The time has come to widen the field of criticism. 
Advertisers must learn to run the risk of comment, as 
publishing houses and cinemas do, who pay for the privilege 
of announcing a book or a film as “ stupendous,” while 
in an adjacent column it may be damned as silly. Fashion 
Fdi-ors, Motoring Editors and Travel Editors (all of 
whom at present suffer terribly from repression) should 
be injected with the vitriol which courses through the 
veins of literary and dramatic critics. Let yourselves 
go about those Ascot models ; expose the pretensions of 
the Fizzer Nine ; tell them what you found in the soup at 
the ‘ Luxurious.’ ... 

But I don’t suppose you will. 





Correspondence 
A Letter from Cambridge 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The illusion shared by the passive Wordsworth and 
the passionate Lear, that the heavens respond to what we 
feel, carries conviction in the summer term. Heavy skies, 
sunless heats, strange freezings, feverish damps, thunder and 
snow, respond admirably to the doubt, despair, deathbed 
repentance, headache and hectic flush of the Tripos candidate, 
The day of reckoning arrives, and then the eye of heaven 
shines out bright as a button. The river shimmers, the but- 
tercups blaze, the lawns are deserted. In labs. and halls and 
Senate House youth grunts and sweats : 
** And the day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done.” 

What, then, are the examinations for ? What do they test ? 
Is it knowledge ? Presumably so; for the new library riscs 
apace, gaunt and forbidding; its girders frown upon the 
college gardens ; Trinity and King’s plant poplars in vain; 
they cannot shut out the vast water tower in which Rapunzel 
(the Librarian) is to be immured. Is the examinee proving 
his right to an office stool in the family business ? Some 
parents would say so. Or are the young men here to have a 
good time and learn incidentally to carry their liquor and 
keep a straight bat ? Many fathers hold this view. Mean- 
while among the scholars and the Blues, the Philistines and 
the Laodiceans there may lurk a nursling of immortality, a 
Spenser, a Newton. These problems (familiar as Higher 
Certificate essay questions) naturally present themselves at 
this season, and the publication of a volume called Cambridge 
University Studies is apt. 

Its authors are mostly Kingsmen, and Kingsmen are 
reputed to believe more in education than in_ research. 
There is a grave omission. I do not refer to Economics, 
although Cambridge claims pre-eminence in that subject; 
it is said that a chapter was begun by a man (King’s 
again) so scrupulous and diflident that he is not known ever 
to have completed any written work. The subject to which 
I refer is Divinity, with its six Professors (the Lady Margaret 
Chair was founded in 1502) and many lecturers. One is curious 
as to the present nature of the study which trained the in- 
tellectuals of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Are 
there lectures on the Angelic Doctor, attended by the moral 
scientists and by the disciples of Mr. T. S. Eliot and John 
Donne ? But despite omissions, despite the regrettable dis- 
cretion of some contributors and the apparent indifference of 
others to the central problem raised by the rival claims of the 
average undergraduate and the advancement of learning, this 
volume provides food for thought. Science, of course, gets away 
with it. We read of the eye of the conger eel, of gold leaf and 
tin cans, of sealing wax and plasticine, of respirators for use 
on Mount Everest ; it is a felicitous combination of mediaeval 
alchemy and Hobbies for Boys. Mr. C. P. Snow, in his elu- 
cidation of Chemistry, warns Cambridge men against provinc- 
ality and, with a passing mention of cricket, chorus girls and 
Dorothy Sayers, tells us that anyone who has solved a Tor- 
quemada puzzle will be able with a little training to become 4 
successful molecular spectroscopist. ‘* What,” says Johnson, 
‘should books teach but the art of living ?”? We turn to the 
humanities. History today outstrips the Classics in our 
places of education, and we find Mr. R. E. Balfour suggesting 
that history is a more philosophical thing than poetry. He 
advocates its study for much the same reasons that Arnold em- 
ployed when advertising literature as the cure for both Vic- 
torian swollen head and Victorian low spirits. Culture, disin- 
terestedness, criticism of life, moral ideas, the best that is 
thought in the world—the slogans of that gallant adversary 
of the Philistines all come to mind as one reads Mr. Balfour's 
impersonal, impartial essay. Is history an art or a science? 
Is it education or research ? As the Cambridge Histories do 
not, like the novels of Balzac, occupy one shelf, one looks for 
some comments on writing, teaching and examining in the 
University ; one looks for an estimate of the second part of 
the Tripos, but one looks in vain. Mr. Balfour’s tone is the 
tone of Gray’s Elegy, and he closes on a note of philosophi¢ 
gloom. 
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Perhaps the chapter on Classics will enlighten us ? 
No; discretion reigns supreme. The Cambridge Ancient 
History we are told has had its antagonists, but there is much 
to be said on both sides, and this apparently was not the place 
to say it. Mr. Hallward’s chapter is a mosaic of admirable 
extracts from the inaugural lectures and addresses of his 
seniors, and our mouths are stopped by an imposing biblio- 
graphy. But, we clamour, is Part II satisfactory ? Does it 
eater too exclusively for the specialist ? Is the rotation of 
subjects in Section A prudent, which will compel a candidate 
born in a particular year to take Bucolic ur Comedy instead of 
Tragedy or Epic? Was a particle of the magnificent Law- 
rence benefaction set aside to provide (once in three years) a 
fraction of the cost of staging a Greek Play ? (This is a num 
question and expects the answer ‘‘ No.”’) The fact is that only 
one of these young contributors is a rebel, and he is the oldest 
ofthem. Mr. F. L. Lucas deals scrupulously with that versatile 
combination of logic, psychology and criticism which is I. A. 
Richards, and follows his exposition with an exposure of the 
dangers of research. He might well here have quoted Words- 
worth’s admonition to teachers in a Letter to The Friend. 
Arrogance and acidity and jargon are very catching. They 
corrupt unseen. ‘‘ Of all the cants which are canted in this 
canting world—though the cant of hypocrites may be the 
worst-—the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.” English 
however prospers in Cambridge, despite the opposition of 
College tutors and that native distrust of the arts which has 
made England what she is. The opposition would be dimin- 
ished if the Faculty reverted to a single examination, one 
which could only be taken as a sequel to another Tripos.- As 
to lectures, the usual quotation from Johnson appears, and 
Mr. Lucas dubs them an antiquated abomination. The remedy 
—in English at any rate—is to enable and encourage lecturers 
to show off the paces of their own particular Hobby Horse, 
instead of conducting Cook’s Tours with a loud speaker and 
high-speed charabanc. 

Like the “ young men whom Aristotle thought unfit to 
hear moral philosophy *—a study which one gathers from 
Mr. Braithwaite’s chapter has abandoned the spirit for the 
letter—I have perhaps ‘ glozed but superficially ” on prob- 
blems of education in the university. One positive event re- 
mains to be reported, as awe-inspiring as Mr. P. M. S. Blackett’s 
isolation of the positive electron, which has been followed, 
by the way, by his election to the Royal Society and appoint- 
ment to a London Chair. Professor Housman delivered the 
Leslie Stephen lecture on the Name and Nature of Poetry. 
Masters of Arts thronged the Senate House but fewer under- 
graduates than one anticipated leant from the gallery to see 
the man who edited Manilius and composed A Shropshire 
Lad: an academic paradox comparable with C. L. Dodgson 
and Lewis Carroll. Perhaps Mr. Ezra Pound would have 
attracted the young. Professor Housman is too little read in 
Cambridge ; too much, one is told, in Oxford. Perhaps there 
will be more to applaud Mr. W. B. Yeats when he takes his 
Honorary Degree than there were to listen to the man whose 
candid and emphatic prose shows him the peer of Samuel 
Johnson, whose verse has the rarity and classic grace of Ben. 
At any rate Dr. Richards’ classes have pored over broad 
sheets showing the Irish poet’s early, middle and late manner ; 
and gossip reports a comment on Professor Housman’s 
lecture: ‘* It will take us experts years to undo all this.” 
The younger generation were certainly taken aback by the 
dismissal of the Metaphysicals and by a restatement of the 
doctrine of poésie pure. A poem, they would retort, is a 
combination and not an aggregate of qualities, and because 
there is an essential element without which poetry cannot 
exist, it is not therefore the quintessence of poetry. If—a 
giant if—the intellectual, the emotional and the musical 
elements are once fused, they become, like the loves of the 
Phoenix and the Turtle, an indivisible unity. Scholasticism 
taught that the soul is one and indissoluble ; that the heavenly 
bodies are made up of elements but are compounds between 
whose elements there is no contrariety ; non enim invenitur cor- 
ruptio nisi ubi invenitur contrarietas. The young disciples of 
Coleridge, who in Cambridge today explore his definition of the 
imagination, would claim that the oneness of Blake and the 
harmonious compound of Keats, even the discordia concors 
of Donne may equally result in a poem.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 


Poetry 
Vigils. 
1. Childhood 


Down the glimmering staircase, past the pensive clock, 
Childhood creeps on tip-toe ; fumbles at the lock. 

Out of night escaping toward the arch of dawn, 

What can childhood look for, over the wet lawn ? 


Standing in the strangeness of that garden air, 

Ignorant adventure finds world wonder there ; 

Miles are more than distance when the cocks are crowing, 
And along the valley night's last goods-train going 

Tells of earth untravelled and what lies beyond 

Catching roach and gudgeon in the orchard pond. 


2. Past and Present 
My past has gone to bed. Upstairs in clockless rooms 
My past is fast asleep. But mindsight reillumes 
Here in my ruminant head the days where dust lies deep. 


Sleep-walkers empty-eyed come strangely down the stairs. 

These are my selves—once proud, once passionate with young 
prayers, 

Once vehement with vows . . . I know not when they died, 

Those ignorant selves . . . Meanwhile my self sits brooding 
here 

In the house where I was born. Dwindling, they disappear. 

Me they did not foresee. But in their looks I find 

Simplicities unlearned long since and left behind. 


3. War Experience 

Degrees of groping thought have taught me to conclude 
That when a man began in youth to learn truth crude 
From life in the demented strife and ghastly glooms 
Of soul-conscripting war, mechanic and volcanic— 
Not much remains, twelve winters later, of the hater 
Of purgatorial pains. And somewhat softly booms 
A Somme bombardment ; almost unbelieved-in looms 
The day-break sentry staring over Kiel Trench crater. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SpecratTor,” JUNE Ist, 1833. 

The “ manifestations of the spirit’ in Edinburgh continue. An 
elder of one of the churches called upon his minister a few days ago, 
and informed him that he felt himself under the influence of the 
Spirit, and that he should certainly speak out in church if he was 
called upon to do so. The clergyman told him, that he would 
permit no such interruptions of public worship; and the elder 
consequently resigned his office in the church. Mr. Tait, the 
minister of the church in which, as we mentioned in last week’s 
Spectator, Mr. Carlyle, the Advocate, annoyed the congregation by 
his cries and gesticulations, has been heard in his defence before the 
Assembly. He considers the cries uttered by Mr. Carlyle as mani- 
festations of the Spirit, and as signifying that Antichrist is now on 
earth consummating the mystery of iniquity. These cries, it 
seems, though new to the assembled congregation, have been heard 
repeatedly before at prayer-meetings in Vestry. 

* % * 


The papers last received from Van Diemen’s Land are filled with 
advertisements of stage-coaches, omnibuses, carriers’ waggons, &c., 
proceeding from Hobart Town to various places in the interior ; and 
all other kinds of advertisements which are usual in a land of trade 
and plenty, including notices of horse-races, balls, routs, and charit- 
able societies. A steam-boat was about to commence trading 
between Hobart Town and Sidney, about the same distance as from 
London to Leith ; and steam-boats had for some time been plying 
on the river Derwent from Hobart Town upwards to Ross Bridge. 
The aborigines are proceeding favourably to civilization under the 
kind treatment they receive at King’s Island. The country is 
continually receiving fresh emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland 
and also from the East Indies. 

* * * * 

“ Tue Partsu.”—-None of Miss Martineau’s previous works have 
presented a more vigorous picture of the moral and social conditions 
of a community than the Parish, It is a living commentary on the 
late extracts from the Report of the Commission. Beyond the facts 
there communicated, it contains no fresh views or additional 
information ; but exhibits in a remarkable manner Miss Martineau’s 
wonderful power of dramatizing, and characterizing, if we may use 
the expression, the working of any set of propositions. A fact to her 
is like the germ of a plant under the operation of warmth and nutri- 
ment ; it expands rapidly under her hands ; it soon bursts forth to 
the light, rushes up in stalk and branch, is buried in leaves, and at 
last flowers in all possible luxuriance. The comparison might even 
be carried on to its seeding. 
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Country Life 


FRESH-WATER fish are divided into two main classes— 
coarse fish and fish of the salmon tribe. The latter, known 
technically as the salmonidae, only thrive in fresh clear spring 
ater; but many kinds of “ coarse fish” (a rather unfair 
designation) can thrive in water which is stagnant and 
somewhat polluted. Carp and tench are both partial to 
ponds muddy enough to kill a trout of suffocation; and 
panals and rivers tinged with sewage matter are often full 
of roach, dace, and perch. So long as a river is not an open 
sewage drain and contains no pyrites or other strong chemical 
substance it is sure to harbour fishes of some kind. 
* * * * 

Very few people can rapidly distinguish the salmonidae 
from coarse fish. The salmonidae are the salmon, the char, 
the grayling, and the various kinds of trout. The dis- 
tinguishing feature is a small transparent tongue of flesh 
between the dorsal fin and the tail ; or putting it more clearly 
to the uninitiated, on the back just against the tail. If this 
tiny fin or fleshy tongue is absent the fish does not belong 
to the salmon tribe. Their members, with the exception of 
the grayling, have no hard scale armour. Their scales, 
indeed, are so thin and insignificant as to miss the attention 
of the cook. Most of the salmonidae are spotted on the 
back and side with brown, blackish and red spots, or with 
only black or dark brown. There is really no such creature 
as a salmon-trout. It is a popular name given to all the 
larger trout with pink flesh. But many of the common 
brook trout (the red-spotted trout), especially at the end of 
June after they have had a good feed of May-fly, are pink of 
flesh. Trout which are often called salmon-trout are the 
sea-trout (which run up the rivers to spawn) and the Loch- 
Leven trout. 

* * * * 

The silvery grayling is, perhaps, the most doubtful of all 
the salmonidae. He spawns, like the coarse fish, in the spring ; 
and has a scale-armour on him (to put it strongly) like a 
mediaeval knight's shirt of mail. Like most of the ‘* coarse 
fish * (and unlike other members of the salmonidae) he tends 
to swim in shoals. His mouth is as small and soft as a 
roach’s, and he bites as softly and carefully as a roach at 
maggot or small worm. But his flesh has the flavour of a 
trout’s, and he has many of the habits of a trout. He rises 
to fly better than any coarse fish, and on many days of summer 
and autumn gives the fly-fishing angler fine sport. But he 
is a tantalizing creature when he is too numerous, for he 
tends to oust the trout—probably because he eats their 
spawn (though he leaves their young severcly alone). He is 
particularly tantalizing in the spring when he is out of season, 
for then the trout fly-fisher who doesn’t want to catch him 
is bothered by his attentions. At least one other member of 
the salmonidae spawns in the spring, and that is the rainbow- 
trout, a beautiful species of American trout introduced into 
this country. 

* * * * 

I believe the grayling does not belong to this country, but 
was introduced from the Continent by the mediaeval monks. 
At any rate, he is frequently found in clean running streams 
that have ruined abbeys on their banks. I write “he”; 
but Izaak Walton says the grayling is the queen of fishes, 
and certainly there is something very slender and ladylike 
in the grayling’s shape and movements. Probably the 
grayling is a prehistoric cross between a trout and some sort 
of silver scaled coarse fish. But the tongue of flesh between 
the tail and dorsal fin puts it among the salmonidae. 

* * * * 

There is an old country rhyme, with slight variations, 

which goes like this : 
“ The oak before the ash 

There will only be a splash ; 

But the ash before the oak 

There is sure to be a souk.” 
In the West of England I have seen the oak out in leaf long 
before the ash; which means that the summer is going 
to be a fine one, perhaps with just a few splashes of rain, 
perhaps to be smitten by a long period of drought. At 
any rate, if that particular country saying has any truth 
or virtue there will be no long period of soaking rain. Of 


course, the ash-tree of which I speak is the common ash, 
and not the smaller and more exquisite mountain ash, which 
ame out in leaf and bloom quite a long time ago. The 
common ash in the spring amid the green and light brown 
bursting trees almost looks like a thunder-smitten tree. 
In many parts of England it is forbiddingly leafless, and even 
apparently budless, all through April and the early part of 
May. The buds are so dark-hued as to be almost invisible 
at a first glance. 
* * * * 

The sprays of the mountain ash are of fern-like appearance, 
The bunches of white flowers so beautiful in the spring, 
later on turn into even more beautiful bunches of berries 
which decorate the wild mountain glens with vivid crimson, 
In Seotland the mountain ash is called the rowan-tree. It 
is the whispering-tree and has secrets to tell. It is believed 
to be proof against demons and the evil eye. Pin it on your 
coat and nothing malignant will happen to you. In Wales 
many of the churchyards contain a rowan-tree, put there 
to drive away the spirits who will disturb the dead, or perhaps 
to defend the living who bring flowers to place on the tombs, 


* * * * 


I have never seen the hawthorn so white and heavy with 
bloom as I have seen it this year. One really tall hawthorn 
tree was so laden as not to leave a square inch of green. The 
branches looked as if weighed down by a heavy fall of snow. 
Indeed you were not conscious of any branches. Clothed in 
thick white was the tree. According to popular belief it is a 
sign of a coming hard winter. The snow-hlossom of Spring 
gives way to tough red berries which furnish food to the 
starving birds. 

* * * 
FARMING. 

The complaint of farmers is not only against the expense of 
labour, but also against the profits made by the * middle- 
man.”’ They reckon from the price the consumer has to pay 
that they only get about 10 per cent. for their stock. Cheap 
English beef, which comes to the town dinner-table at a 
shilling a pound, brings to the farmer little more than a penny 
a pound. During the War, of course, the farmers made enor- 
mous and unfair profits ; but since the War many farmers 
have scarcely been able to exist. The exasperating side to 
everything is this: before the War the English farmer got 
good prices for his stock, while the town consumer at the same 
time paid less for his meat than he does today. But the 
** middle-man ” has now butted in and is earning a great deal 
more money than is his fair share. It sometimes hits the farm- 
labourer very hard, for the farmer cannot always afford to pay 
him the higher national wage which is exacted and is his due. 
So squeezed between a pair of nut-crackers he only adds to 
the number of unemployed. 

* * * * 
SUMMER-TIME. 

Of all the institutions that tease human reason “ Summers 
time ” is the most irritating—especially to the farmers. It 
is against Nature and is a guide to nothing. The farmers 
take no notice of it. It does not make them change their 
habits by five minutes. Their guide is the sun, as it always 
has been and always will be. Even in the towns it is doubtful 
if it sends anyone earlier to bed; though it may get people 
up earlier because of business hours and the schools. But 
the farmers and country-people simply wash it out, They 
go by the light. Spring and summer visitors staying at 
inns and cottages find themselves sitting down to breakfast 
at 9 o'clock and retiring to bed at 11. But before the insti- 
tution of Summer-time they breakfasted at 8 and went to 
bed at 10. Indeed those of them who breakfasted at 7 and 
7.30 often seem to lose half an hour to an hour of theit 
day; for the breakfast. hour is too often 9. ‘* Summer- 
time ” is a War-time institution made by Dora or the Wat 
Office ; and, today, it is rather meaningless. 


Hersert EK. PALMER. 





|Sir William Beach Thomas will resume his weekly article 
on this page in The Spectator of June 16th.] 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of cur “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue Spectator. ]} 


OVERCROWDING IN LONDON 
|To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.| 

Sin, There have recently appeared in the public Press 
several earnest appeals from the highest authorities for a mass 
attack upon the * slums ” ; but, in the special circumstances 
of London, what is wanted there is a mass attack not merely 
on the “slums,” but on slum conditions, wherever found, 
and particularly on overcrowding of the worst type, which 
is so widespread all over central London, not so much in the 
obvious slums as in the thousands of substantial and appa- 
rently decent houses of two to six floors originally built 
each for one middle-class family, but now subdivided so 
that each houses at least one family on each floor. 

How futile the London housing campaign has so far been 
as a solvent of the overcrowding problem may be judged 
from the fact disclosed by the latest census figures that, 
in spite of the erection of over 50,000 subsidized houses by 
the local authorities of London County in the 10 years 
1921-31, there was actually an increase of what may be 
called ‘intense overcrowding,” viz., overcrowding at over 
3 persons per room, in that period. 

In 1911 there were 27,342 families of 173,637 persons living 
at an average of more than 3 persons per room. In 1921 
the corresponding figures were 22,516 and 147,591; in 1931, 
they were 23,354 and 150,130. Further evidence of retro- 
gression is supplied by the increase in the percentage of small 
dwellings (those of 1, 2 or 3 rooms only) to the whole of 
London’s dwellings. This percentage was 54 in 1911, 58 
in 1921 and 59 in 1981. 

The explanation is that on account of high rents only a 
negligible proportion of the new houses were available for 
the poorer classes, who cannot spare more than 21s. 6d. 
per week for rent (including rates). Since 1923, when 
landlords were first allowed to raise their rents for new 
tenants, these poorer classes have had to cling on to their 
cheap dwellings with no hope of escape from overcrowding 
as their families grew larger and their children older. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that over 99 per cent. of 
the intense overcrowding is found in dwellings of 1, 2 or 
3 rooms, since these house the bulk of the poorer classes. 
Of the 23,354 families found intensely overcrowded in 1931, 
12,115 were families of 4 to 11 persons in 1 room; 9,250 
of 7 to 15 in 2 rooms, 1,829 of 10 to 16 in 3 rooms, and 1,829 
of 13 to 16 in 4 rooms. 

A comparison of the 1911, 1921 and 1931 census figures 
in respect of large families (more than 3 persons) shows 
that this section of the population has been steadily growing 
smaller, It absorbed, 76, 70 and 64 per cent. of the whole 
population in the 3 years respectively. Of these large 
families the percentage living in small dwellings (1, 2 or 3 
rooms) has been 35 in 1911, 38 in 1921 and 39 in 1931. Of 
the population of these large families in small dwellings the 
percentage living more than 8 persons per room was 15 in 
1911, 123 in 1921, but 14! in 1931. 

It is surely clear from these figures that the anti-over- 
crowding campaign should not be postponed any longer 
in favour of an anti-slum campaign, which will not only 
leave the bulk of the intensely overcrowded families un- 
affected, but will reduce their chance of relief from bad 
housing, since under the policy of concentration on slums 
all available vacancies in the local authorities’ cheap dwellings 
are sure to be reserved for the re-housing of families now 
living in the slums. 

What is required in London is that both the anti-slum 
and the anti-overcrowding campaigns shall proceed pari 
passu ; that, pending provision of dwellings, old or new, 
at rents of 12s. 6d. or less for the poorer classes, the demolition 
of cheap dwellings shall be restricted as far as possible ; 
and that vaeancies in cheap dwellings shall be utilized to 
provide housing not only in slum clearance schemes, but 
also in schemes for abatement of intense overcrowding.— 
lam, Sir, &e., James P. Orr, 

Late Director of Housing to the L.C.C. (1919-21). 

5 Cuikcart Read, London, S.W. 10. 


TAXATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.]| 
Sir,—Is not your Parliamentary Correspondent in error when 
he says that the Government’s proposals for taxing the 
Co-operative Societies involve an undesirable innovation in 
Income Tax law—namely, assessment upon a corporate entity 
instead of only upon individuals ? Schedule D of the Income 
Tax Act taxes “ persons ” and it is common knowledge that 
companies and societies are taxed or exempted as ** persons.” 
Where, as in the provisions for super-tax and relief, it is not 
desired to include companies and _ societies, the word 
* individual ” is used. Nor, I submit, is there anything illogical 
in taxing reserved profits and exempting the “ divi.” The 
* divi” is not a profit but a rebate, a trade expense. Surely, 
coupon prizes are on much the same footing—a bad footing 
in both cases, but the Income Tax cannot discriminate 
between trade expenses on moral grounds. Is not the matter 
one of degree? When the Co-operatives were poor and 
struggling, exemption was expedient.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cade House, Heathfield, Susser. F. C. GATEs. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Str,—I should be sorry to oceupy your space with mere 
pertinacity ; for the principle you state “that reserves 
put aside as basis for future trading should be taxed whether 
in the case of private concerns or co-operative societies ” 
would be just if reserves were taxable as reserves, as buildings 
are rated as buildings. 

But as the Treasury representatives on the Royal Com- 
mission on Income Tax made clear, the undistributed reserves 
of companies are not taxed as reserves. They are taxed 
solely as income to individuals, taxable when divided, and 
therefore taxab'e undivided. The fact that under the same 
law the co-operative surpluses are untaxable when dis- 
tributed by the six million consumer-members (as_ sole 
owners) to themselves, indicates their quite different character. 

What co-operators feel is that in classing funds of different 
nature as if they were the same, the Government is distorting 
facts to force a special conclusion ; since co-operative corporate 
savings that would be properly liable under a general sayings 
tax are not justly to be assessed under any form of Income Tax. 
—I am, Sir, &c., P, REDFERN. 

Bankside, Mellor Road, Marple Bridge. 


a rarrgy . ’ 
METHODS OF JUSTICE 
[To the Editor. of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—Whatever one may think of the proceedings of the 
Moscow Trial, there is no doubt that feeling has been intensi- 
fied by the system of interrogation, normally in use on the 
Continent, as opposed to the accusatory method prevailing 
in the English-speaking world. The following passage in 
the Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, that great Law Reformer 
and most perspicacious observer of legal institutions at 
home and abroad, seems apposite. On September 11th, 
1802, following a visit to the Tribunal Criminel in Paris, he 
wrote in his diary : 

** After every witness was examined, an examination took place 
of the prisoners by the Judges. This would have much shocked 
most Englishmen, who have very superstitious notions of the 
rights and privileges of the persons accused of crimes. It would 
seem, however, if the great object of all trials be to discover the 
truth, to punish the guilty, and to afford security to the imnocent, 
that the examination of the accused is the most important, and 
an indispensable part of every trial. 1 observed one objection to 
it, however, which is, that judges often endeavour to show their 
ability and to gain the admiration of the audience by their mode 
of cross-examining the prisoners. This necessarily makes them, 
as it were parties, and gives them an interest to convict. They 
become advocates against the prisoners . . . 

Nowadays, in Western Europe too oppressive treatment 
of a prisoner by the President of the Court sometimes wins 
him the sympathy of the Jury. His counsel has the last 
word to them, making his speech before that of the Procurator- 
General or his substitute, a very real advantage; and the 
absence of any summing-up preludes a * second speech for the 
prosecution.” 
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I will not trespass on your space in attempting to set out 
the arguments on either side of this difficult question, so much 
depends on the particular legal and social considerations in 
each country. But one point is worthy of notice. It might be 
in the interest of Justice to adopt the.Continental rule of per- 
mitting the accused to refute or explain evidence as and when 
given. How often,in England is he asked whether he wishes 
to put any questions to the witness, and the reply, naturally 
enough, is a statement, whereupon a sharp rebuke is adminis- 
tered. Moreover, for psychological reasons, it might be better 
that any unjustified assertion should be traversed at once 
rather than it be allowed to sink into the minds of the Jury 
and not be eradicated, if at all, until he gives evidence perhaps 
a day or two later. Nevertheless, it would be unwise to 
encourage indiscriminate interruptions which, as practitioners 
know usually militate against the interests of those who 
snake them.—I am, Sir, &c., Crcit G. OAKES. 

Velsingfors, Finland, 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecratror.| 
Sir, —* Mr. Gandhi becomes progressively more inscrutable. 
No comprehensible reason for his latest decision is forth- 
coming.””-—-The Spectator, May 5th. 

The decision of the Mahatma to fast for 21 days and 
thereby endanger his life has sent a thrill of horror all over 
India. ‘The situation is certainly unique in the modern 
world, but is not without parallel in this ancient land. Tie 
words of Shri Krishna that “it is to destroy the evil-minded 
and to establish religion that I take birth periodically ” are 
the essence of the Hindu religion, and it is this belief that 
has induced Hindus for centuries to worship such human 
beings as were taken as ** Avatars.” People of other religious 
faiths often scoff at the Hindus as idolators. It is often said. 
that the basic inferiority of the Hindu religion is proved 
by the fact that they have given places to 333 millions of 
gods instead of one Supreme Power. The Hindus are all 
worshippers of ‘‘ Avatars.’ It is from the religious point 
of view that millions in the Hindu world have considered. 
Mr. Gandhi as an “ Avatar.” Call it ‘‘ sheer superstition ” 
if you will, but the faith is there, and it is this faith that 
has induced many thousands of men and women to suffer 
imprisonment and other hardships in recent years in obedience 
to the Mahatma. Political agitation is not a new thing in 
India and the gospel of freedom that has been preached by 
the Mahatma was preached from different platforms on 
countless occasions during the last 60 years, but it never 
caught on. In many respects the Mahatma is a superman. 
Otber supermen of India who may or may not have been 
* Avatars” have disappeared, often under a flimsy pretext, 
when their mission was finished. Ramchandra, Gouranga 
and Buddha may be mentioned. 

Mr. Gandhi seems to have deliberately formed the opinion 
that his work has now been finished. The whole of the 
Congress Press, English and the vernacular, is coming into 
line with the Hindu of Madras and is clamouring for “a 
change in the Congress Policy, civil disobedience being 
dead.” 

The campaign on behalf of the Untouchables has also 
proved a gigantic failure. Thus Mr. Gandhi at the present 
moment is a very disappointed man. A “ purifying fast ” 
was necessary. Nevertheless, Mr. Gandhi's achievement is 
superlatively great, and in the pages of Indian history one 
may search in vain to find another human being since Krishna 
who has revolutionized the Hindu idea’ of politics as the 
Mahatma has done. He and he alone knows what his 
mission actually is, and all that others can do is to hope that 
he will not pass away from the earth before that work has 
been completed. Like all human beings he has his frailties, 
but at this hour let us recall Dr. Johnson's words, “* Let 
not his frailties be remembered, he is a very great man.” 

Dr. Edward Thompson in his book, The Reconstruction of 
India, has a fine passage on the ‘‘ Significance of Gandhi.” 
‘*He has set in action emotions and hopes that are far 
wider than any political grouping. He has definitely shifted 
the course of a people’s way—the way of many peoples.”’- 
Tam, Sir, &e., J.D. JENKINS, 

Poona, 


ADVERTISING. OURSELVES 
[To the Editor of Tux Spreraror.} 

Sir,—Next month London will be at home to a multitude 
of foreign visitors. Delegates to the International Congress 
of Building Societies, which opens on June 5th, and to the 
World Economic Conference, which opens on June 12th, 
will alone number well over two thousand, and will be drawn 
from over sixty different nations. The presence of so many 
foreign visitors in our midst provides us with an excellent 
opportunity for a little “ showing off.’ In London they 
will see in any case the gay social life of the “‘ season.” Can 
they also be shown—I believe it would interest them far 
more—the way in which we actually run our country ? 

Municipal organization, in-particular, has a wealth of interest 
for foreign visitors, and I feel that Local Authorities could 
help very greatly to increase our prestige abroad were they 
to take steps to bring their many excellently run services 
before their notice. Ratepayers at home might also be 
invited to inspect them, for as a rule our own people are 
woefully ignorant of what lies at their doors. As a nation 
we are still too“apt to emphasize our shortcomings, and the 
foreigner in consequence takes us at our own valuation. A 
demonstration of some of our achievements on the lines [| 
suggest, would be a va'uable corrective to this national 
failing.—-I am, Sir, &ce., DINGLE Foor, 

TIouse of Commons. 


REAR LIGHTS FOR BICYCLES 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Srr,—-All those who, like myself, have had to investigate 
read accidents will welcome the plea of Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
who speaks with experience as Minister of ‘Transport in the 
Labour Government, to compel the use of a rear light on 
cycles in place of the ineffective reflector at present permitted. 

It is significant that the worst hour for accidents, according 
to statisties, is between 10 and 11 o'clock at night. It is not 
the cyclists themselves who alone are the sufferers, but 
motorists are almost unanimous in saying that it is the 
cyclists without rear lights who cause great anxiety and strain 
which in turn lead to reduced driving efficiency and dreadful 
accidents.—--] am, Sir, «&ce., H. R. Oswap, 

Late H.M. Coroner, County of London, 
15 Thurloe Place, London, SW. 7. 


HIGH PROTECTION 

[Vo the Editor of Tux SpPecraror.| 
Sir,--The obscurity of Sir John Simon’s speech in the Houss 
of Commons in reply to Sir Herbert Samuel’s inquiry as to the 
Government’s proceeding on the June Conference, was typical 
of the method adopted by the Government to conceal from 
the country their evident intention of using the Conference 
to establish the high protection policy repudiated by the 
Conservatives at the General Election, but since, having 
obtained their majority by misdirecting the electors, have 
used every opportunity to fix on the country the curse of 
protection. 

From a very long experience of the import and export trade 
to all parts of the world I can assert and challenge proof to 
the contrary, that in all countries where protection exists the 
sole purpose is to enable financial groups and Government 
supporters by the removal of competitive supplies of essential 
raw material, to combine and charge exorbitant prices to the 
home consumers and manufacturers. For years we bought 
raw material from Germany at some 20 per cent. cheaper 
than the protected syndicates sold to their manufacturers, 
and which enabled us to cut out Germany in her own export 
market with manufactured goods made from material she had 
supplied us with. This is how pre-War we had a_ bigger 
export trade of manufactured goods than any other three 
countries put together. 

But what is happening now? We are taking the place of 
protection countries. After crippling and in some instances 
destroying our export trade of manufactured goods and in 
every case increasing the cost to consumers by prohibitive 
prices of raw material, protected suppliers are now shipping 
their surplus material to other countries at lower prices, 
giving these countries the opportunity of taking over the 
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export trade of manufactured goods, which we have lost. 


However much this monopoly may serve the purpose of 


boosting the shares of the protected combines supplying raw 
material people have to face the fact that every penny of it 
comes out of their pockets for the benefit of protected indus- 
tries. -I am, Sir, &e., JAMES H, WEAGER, 

1 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


ON READING THE BIBLE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sir, There are several things in Mr. Clarke’s letter which 
call for explanation, not least his statement about Cheyne 
and Isaiah. But whatever Cheyne may have shown, it is 
true that the Book of Isaiah is a unity, and that it is arranged 
almost entirely in chronological order covering the period 
from about’ 740-695 B.c. The obstacles to its interpretation 
are mainly the work of the Jewish scribes who have taken 
away the key of knowledge and made the word of God .of 
none effect by their traditional reading ; though we cannot 
estimate too highly the conscientious care with which they 
have preserved the consonants of the text. 

The most glaring example of the blind misleading the 
blind is that passage where they have read the name of the 
idolater Cyrus, entitled as Jehovah’s Shepherd and Christ, 
in flagrant contradiction to the Prophet’s gospel. It is “not 
possible here to discuss details, yet one curious little point 
of misinterpretation is worth mention for its symbolism. 
In the eighth chapter the prophet tells how he was bidden 
to write a great placard with heret enosh, ‘‘ the pen of a 
man,” as it is senselessly rendered. Enosh is a somewhat 
contemptuous term, a common man; heret is used only 
once besides in O.T., the “ graving tool” which Aaron used 
on the golden calf. Clearly the prophet used a working 
man’s chisel with which to write his placard. It is only 
necessary for an ordinary man to dip a chisel or screw-driver 
in ink and write a few large letters with it to convince 
himself that the Prophet towers above his commentators 
in practical common sense, no less than in spiritual vision. 

Isaiah, tells us (viii. 16, xxix. 11, ¢f. vi. 9) that his is a 
sealed book. _ It is only He who once worked as a Carpenter 
at Nazareth who opens the seals. St. John saw Him as the 
Lion of Judah and the Lamb slain (Rev. v.). The supreme 
fact in Isaiah is that he foreshowed the great revelation 
of Jesus, that the Wonderful, Counsellor, Son of God and 
Son of David, the King of Kings, is also the Servant led 
as a Lamb to the slaughter. The Apostles and all babes in 
Christ have always known that Immantel, the Messiah, is 
also the Suffering Servant. Modern scholarship is all at sea 
merely because it has failed to trace out the evidence that 
shows that Isaiah himself intended it so; that he means 
what he says, and that his gospel is concerned throughout 
with the Messiah, the life history of Jesus the son of Eliezer 
(S$. Luke iii. 29), his ** Immanuel ”’ of Nathan's line, having 
startlingly foreshadowed that which ,was to be fulfilled in 
Jesus, Son of Mary and Son of God.-—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. A. Worpsworrt. 

S. Michael's, Churt, Surrey. 


ANGLING IN SCOTLAND 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. William Robertson's otherwise 
pleasant and informative article on this subject, which 
appears in your issue of May 26th, should be marred by a 
misstatement of so serious a kind as to be positively dangerous 
to our visitors from South of Tweed. “ Let it be distinctly 
understood,” writes Mr. Robertson, “ that every angler may, 
without let or hindrance, fish for sea trout or salmon in tidal 
waters.” The very reverse of this is the case, and the angler 
Wio in many rivers pursues his sport in tidal waters on the 
assumption that he may do so without risk of challenge may 
speedily find that he is liable to be prosecuted in the local 
Sheriff Court as having contravened the Salmon _ Fisheries 
(Scotland) Act, 1844, which is confirmed and made more 
emphatic by the Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1868.— I 
am, Sir, &e., HENRY LAMOND, 

Loch. Lomond Angling Improvement Associatio., 
Cleveland Bauk, Luss. 





-PLAYING. FOR A DRAW 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 

Sir,—* Janus’ attack on the tactics of the Middlesex 
eleven at Cambridge is unjustified. In a fourth innings, when 
the failure of the opening batsmen has made a win impossible; 
it is the business of the tail-enders to save the match. 
Ordinarily Durston and Peebles are light-hearted batsmen. 
Durston swings his bat as though it were a brassie, and 
captains with an eye upon their averages put themselves on to 
bowl when Peebles walks down the pavilion steps. The one 
chance that this particular pair stood of keeping their wickets 
up for fifty minutes was the rigid maintenance of an “* anchored 
bat.’ From the spectator’s point of view I may say that f 
watched exactly the same tactics employed by the Australian 
Imperial Forces Side against Sussex at Hove on June 10th, 
1919, and that the last haH-hour of that match was its most 
exciting. As regards the moral right of the opponents to a 
victory, I can imagine that Peebles must have thought “ no 
side that allows me to wear pads in the open for fifty minutes 
deserves to win.’—-I am, Sir, &e., 


Oswalds, Bishopsbourne, Kent, ALrc Wavcit, 


MR. H. W. NEVINSON 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Str,—-Fifty years have passed since H. W. Nevinson began 
his literary career by writing his first book, a scholarly study 
of Herder. Through this half-century of incessant work 
and adventure he has endeared himself to countless friends 
and readers, who loved the knight errant and admired the 
literary craftsman. Often in pain and at the risk of life, in 
tropical jungles and on the field of battle he has served the 
enslaved and the oppressed. Seldom have gifts so rare 
been used with such disinterestedness on behalf of those who 
could not speak their thanks. We believe that many will 
wish to join us in expressing our gratitude and our regard 
at a luncheon which it is proposed to hold in his honour on 
Friday, June 30th, at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Cireus. Tickets, price 4s. 6d., may be obtained from Miss 
Neal, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2.—- 
We are, Sir, &e., 
NorMAN ANGELL, NorMAN Bentwicnu, EH. N. Bratis- 
FORD, JOUN Bucuan, W. P. Crozier, J. L. Garvin, 
Tan Haminron, BarBara HamoMonp, J. L. Han- 
MOND, J. A. Hopson, JULIAN Huxiey, N. M. Josur, 
GEORGE LANSBURY, HAROLD Laski, J. MASEFIELD, 
Norei-Buxron, EMMELINE  Prernick-LAWRENCE, 
S. K. Rarcuirre, EvizABeTH Ropins, Georcre W. 
Russenn (28.7), Wintttam Rornensterxy, Tres 
Barapur Sapru, Cuaim Werizman, H. G. Wertts. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.| 
Sir, As the one responsible for the Evangelical work of 
the Salvation Army in Great Britain, may I crave space 
to refer to a nation-wide evangelistic campaign taking place 
during three months of this summer, an effort which is 
embracing some hundreds, indeed thousands, of hamlets, 
villages and small towns throughout Great Britain ? 

A large part of this extended * battle for souls “-— for ig 
will be that—is a return to the methods of forty to fifty 
years ago. In the late ‘eighties and early ‘nineties, which 
were golden years of Salvation Army effort and expansion, 
some scores of picked, zealous-hearted young men and women 
walked through the country holding wayside meetings 
wherever there was a handful or more to listen to them. 
The results were remarkable, and these remain with us today. 
There was a stirring, a countryside spiritual awakening, 
though there was no unemployment problem in those days, 
no national stress inclining the people to find consolation 
in religion. 

To the youth of the countryside— for the campaign will be 
largely a call to youth from youth—will go out the call to 
spiritual adventure. We ask for the practical good will of 
all readers of The Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cuartes H,. Jerrrres, Commissioner, 

International Headquarters, Queen Victoria Street, EC. 4. 
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The Landscape of England’ 


By V. SAcKVILLE-WEs’T. 


Tne traveller returning to England after a voyage of discovery 
in America is instantly and overwhelmingly struck by the 
differences between this small, shut country and that un- 
reasonably vast and open continent. This observation, which 
I have recently had occasion to make for myself, may be trite ; 
it may even be obvious, but it is at any rate poignant. The 
absence of hedges, fences, walls ; the disregard for privacy ; 
the consequent lack of intimacy; the absence of an old, 
mellow, and local tradition ; the absence, perhaps above all, 
of aged buildings, whether the lichened barn, the secret 
manorhouse, or the haphazard village—these things compel 
the English traveller to look upon his own island with a new 
and gladdened eye. How can the plains of Kansas compare 
with Romney Marsh, and who would exchange little Southease 
for all the silo towers of Omaha ? 

For this reason, perhaps, I fell with special delight on the 
latest volume in Messrs. Batsford’s admirable ‘‘ English Life 
Series.” The landseape of England was just what I wanted 
to reassure and comfort me after the newness and exposure 
of the United States from coast to coast. Those photographs 
of Suffolk and Sussex, of Northumberland and Cornwall, those 
Devon lanes, those forests of Savernake and Dean, those 
Cotswold homesteads--what balm they poured upon my 
soul! ‘ C'est Pesprit du lecteur qui fait le sort du livre.’ I 
forget who said that ; it may have been Boileau ; but any- 
way there is sufficient truth in the remark, and to anyone who 
wants reassurance and comfort in a standardized world I re- 
commend this series as a reminder that we in England inherit 
the dignity and loveliness of the past no less than we enjoy 
our anticipation of the future. 

For it is as well not to wax unduly sentimental over our 
native heritage. ‘One must preserve a proper sense of propor- 
tion. Let us be thankful, by all means, for our ancestors who 
spread themselves over centuries making England into the 
England we know and cherish. But let us also consider the 
contribution which we ourselves of ‘the present generation are 
called upon to make, in terms of modernity, to our inheritance. 
We in England today are offered the opportunity of making 
the best of two worlds. We have inherited the old, and upon 
us now falls the obligation of developing the new. It is in- 
cumbent upon us to do it as discreetly yet at the same time as 
boldly and aesthetically as possible. We do not want to turn 
England into a second though microscopic edition of America. 
We do not want to strip away our hedges, our hedgerow trees, 
our villages, in order to replace them by hedgeless acres and 
rows of all-too-temporary bungalows. But we most certainly 
do want to cope with the demands of modern life in a manner 
which, without doing outrage to the past, will exploit the 
best that the present ean offer. 

It is well to remember that modernity can offer beauty in 
its own terms no less than can antiquity, and Mr. Ford puts 
the case with soundness and vigour when he derides the 
**weak protests of sentimentalists against arterial roads— 
those splendid feats of engineering—against power pylons 
that carry new amenities to whole districts, against the fre- 
quency of petrol stations,” though I confess I find myself less 
in sympathy with him when to this catalogue he adds : ‘** The 
endless stream of motor traffic that has brought the country- 
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side to life again after its long and rather stuffy nineteenth- 
century torpor.” The urgent necessity, however, is for us to 
deal with our particular problem in the most intelligent and 
energetic manner possible, so that, as Mr. Ford puts it, 
“future generations may not turn to them (the photographs 
in this book) with sadness for a spoilt beauty and bitteraess 
for the betrayal of a precious trust.” 

Even today it is difficult to look at these illustrations 
without sorrow and anxiety. Ilow long, we wonder, will that 
sunken narrow lane remain untouched, with its tangle of 
bracken and wild flowers ? How long will the banks of the 
Dart slope down to the water, dark with woods ? Change is 
inevitable ; the most that we can hope is that changes should 
be brought about in a way which will not make our de- 
secendants blush for us. 

** It should be within the province of new generations ’ (says Mr. 
Ford), ‘to ensure that bungalow-growths and strip-development, 
pylons, petrol stations and the like should appear at least the 
products of a vigorous contemporary taste ; in which respect few 
will admit that they have risen adequately to the occasion. The 
outskirts of beautiful old towns and villages are too often disfigured 
by the exuberant creations of local builders in sham half-timber and 
blushing pink tiles, the embodiments of cosy dreams of hearth and 
home on the instalment plan ; while petrol stations are beginning to 
assume as wide a range of fancy dress as has already been adopted in 
America. Many more such disfigurements could obviously be 
cited, and it would appear that generally speaking, it is only in the 
design of factories and bridges that any noticeable advance has been 
registered, as is evident .from the exciting concrete structures of 
both types which are beginning to make their appearance about the 
country.” ” 

That is the sane, the reasonable, the broad-minded point of 
view. It is the point of view which societies such as the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England, to which this 
book is dedicated, exist to support. It is.a cause with claims 
upon us all, excellently furthered by publications such as 
those sponsored by Messrs. Batsford. 

The range of this book is wide, since it embraces thirty- 
three. counties in its five sections—Northern England, the 
Midlands, East Anglia, the Home Counties and South-east 
England, the West Country. Some eighty pages of letterpress 
are supplemented by 135 illustrations from photographs ; 
nor has Mr. Ford hesitated to include views of the industrial 
areas as well as views of lake, river, and cornfield. It is the 
sort of book which makes one wish that. Messrs. Batsford 
could be induced to produce another series, county by county. 
The cottages of England they have already done ; the villages 
of England too ; its homes and gardens ; English inns ; and 
English country life and work. I suggest that, having covered 
the ground in so concise though generalized a way, they might 
now turn their attention to the particular. Not only might 
they inaugurate a County-by-County series, but also another 
series dealing with modern developments of building in 
England, its terrors, its errors, its failures, its successes. They 
would be rendering a real public service. I am aware that 
they have already published innumerable books on various 
architectural subjects, also a study of modern decorative art 
in England ; but, so far as I know, this all-important field of 
modern building and modern development in relation to the 
countryside remains as yet untouched. It offers a great 
opportunity to the patriotic and enterprising publisher to 
show us our mistakes as disagreeably as possible with the 
help of the camera, 
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The Empty Quarter 
The Empty Quarter. By H. St. J. B. Philby, C.1.E., LCS. 
(Constable. 21s.) 
HerE is an epic narrative of Arabian exploration—Mr. H. 
St. J. B. Philby’s story of his great camel journey through 
the southern desert last year. That journey will not, 
improbably, mark the closing of an epoch, for the explorer 
of the future will inevitably turn more and more to the 
ever improving scientific aids of wheels and wings. This 
does not mean that the old, slow, traditional Arabian method 
of the camel’s back—the method of Burton and Doughty— 
stands in fear of being discredited. Indeed, it has been the 
only eflicient method for the pioneer, for Arabian exploration 
represents peculiar problems, and the adventurer’s objective 
has not been primarily—as in an aerial flight over Everest, 
for instance—the idea of ‘“ getting there”: it has, rather, in 
its processes at least, involved a long-drawn-out tussle with 
nature in her sternest mood for the purpose of unravelling 
secrets of various scientific character—geological, anthro- 
pological, zoological and the rest. 

Arabia yields such secrets reluctantly. She still remains 
the forbidden country for all but the occasional and the 
privileged enquirer. She has remained comparatively 
inviolate and mysterious down the eenturies. Hers is the 
odd distinction that no modern European Power has 
attempted to invade her—it is necessary, indeed, to go back 
nearly two thousand years to the Roman General Aelius 
Gallus for the last considerable European intrusion into Arabia 
proper, and history knows of no more than twenty European 
explorers who have penetrated to her innermost heart, 
and written usefully of what they found. Not a few of these 
have perished there by violence. Her remoter inhabitants 
are insular, suspicious, militant, inflammable, and every man 
goes armed. European expeditions of discovery such as are 
designed on the complete scale for Polar work, that is to 
say, with surveyor, doctor, botanist and other experts for 
each department of activity, are unknown and deemed 
unworkable, and the tradition of Arabian exploration has 
been the individual European enthusiast, who has gone 
forth at his own personal risk and without prospect of 
material gain. 

The native nomad is hostile to the foreign infidel spying 

out his land, and our author, like many European explorers 
—to wit, Richard Burton in the middle of the last century 
and Eldon Rutter in our own—travelled as a Muhammadan. 
To his companions Mr. Philby was Shaikh Abdullah. But 
if to his apostasy he owed something of his success, he 
modestly ascribes his chief indebtedness to his friend and 
patron Ibn Sa’ud, the ruler of Central Arabia and the Hedjaz, 
the greatest and most influential Arab perhaps since the 
time of the Prophet. Yet if this Arabian Caesar, as 
Mr. Philby calls him, authorized and financed our author's 
expedition, that is but a small part of the story. It is 
because of Mr. Philby’s own great qualities as an explorer 
that his arduous journey of some one thousand eight hundred 
miles was conceived and carried through by him—a very 
remarkable feat of courage and endurance for an Englishman 
nearer fifty than forty. 
_ Enough has been said to show that Arabia is not the 
place where adventures can be lightly undertaken by the 
uninitiated, and, by contrast, Mr. Philby brought a unique 
experience of Arabia and the Arabs to his task. He had, 
indeed, spent the previous eighteen years in the Middle East, 
had already performed a historic camel journey across the 
peninsula, and published in The Heart of Arabia a distinguished 
contribution to Arabian travel literature. Having gone to 
the East originally as a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
he came to occupy important political posts in Iraq and 
Trans-Jordan in immediate post-War years, and then some- 
what precipitately abandoned an_ official career for a 
commercial one in the Hedjaz. But we may be sure that it 
was Arabia herself that was luring him on, and he has devoted 
himself to her ‘with an undivided devotion. His obsession 
from the first was the conquest of the great Empty Quarter 
of South Arabia, an obsession that grew and grew. Rub’al 
Khali was his dream, and the book before us describes the 
materialization ‘of that dream, while his map-—its 
concomitant—testifies that it was no empty dream. 


Mr. Philby set out with 19 companions and 32 camels from 
Hufuf on January 7th of last year. Incidentally the camels 
were all, with one exception, she-camels, an interesting 
commentary on the Arab’s preference for riding the female— 
this in contrast to the practice of Baluchistan met with by 
the reviewer when on an ibex shooting expedition there, the 
Baluchi invariably rides the bull camel, as I believe is the 
way in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Coming fresh to the camel saddle after some years, the 
author’s first day’s journey witnessed his collapse in a dead 
faint at the end of ten miles, but within five days he had 
overcome this and other inevitable inconveniences—a. tribute 
to “sheer physical will power.” His immediate objective at 
the outset was the exploration of the Jabrin oasis, and the 
first third of the book—the narrative is divided into three 
parts—is devoted to this northern region which Major 
Cheesman had explored by a different route a decade before. 
Mr. Philby’s speculations upon an ancient arm of the sea, 
and an estuary origin of Jabrin are extremely suggestive. The 
month of Ramadhan, the Fast month of Islam, had by now 
descended upon the party, and for the next thirty days Mr. 
Philby, like his companions, abstained from all food and drink 
between sunrise and sunset. Such religious rules may be 
suspended, and the fast postponed, while a journey is in 
progress, but the desert Arab does not as a rule, as I know 
from experience, avail himself of the theological privilege, 
but hopes for the virtue that comes from a super-piety, 
and for the same reason will disdain tobacco and sexual 
intercourse. 

Part II of the book sees the party across the great interior 
waste of the desert, through which the reviewer himself had 
made a northward crossing the year before. The most 
interesting discovery, indeed Mr. Philby’s most dramatie find 
throughout, was an enormous meteorite crater, one of the 
three or four largest in the world. His companions had led 
him to believe that they were taking him to the ruins maybe of 
a buried city which he had identified in his mind with the 
legendary Wabar. While one cannot reconcile Mr. Philby’s 
theory with the historical Wabar, a passage from one of his 
lectures describing it is vividly interesting. 

‘In the vast dreary wilderness of low rolling bare sandbillows 
nothing seemed less likely than that we were on the point of entering 
the portals of a great city of the past. which, according to the 
legend, had been destroyed by fire from heaven owing to the riotous 
luxury of the court of the king of this country, named *Ad ibn 
Kin’ad. Fourteen years before I had heard the story of the ruins 
in the sand and of a mysterious block of iron as large as a camel. 
I looked down not on the ruins of a city but into the open mouth of 
what I took to be a voleano with twin craters side by side surrounded 
by low walls of what looked like outpoured slag and lava. And 
that was the Wabar of which I had heard and dreamed so much 
all these many years. My companions were in no wise disturbed 
by the sceptical views to which I gave expression, and were soon 
busy digging for treasure, for on the way down I had entertained 
them with a little embroidery of the original legend. The ninety 
ladies of King *Ad, I had told them, had, as a matter of fact, not 
perished in the conflagration, but had been stowed away in a cellar 
of the palace, where with any luck we should still find them alive 
and as beautiful as ever. We were nineteen and they were ninety, 
so there would be nearly five apiece if only we could find the key to 
the cellar.” 


Part III of the book is really thrilling, for it deals with that 
part of the great desert —its most arid part and to Mr. Philby 
‘The Empty Quarter” par excellence—that for 300 miles he 
was the first white man to traverse. The camels were played 
out and the Arabs came near to mutinying rather than face what 
seemed to some of them certain death. One abortive attempt 
was followed by retreat on to a water hole with man and 
beast famished. Then, providentially, rains fell, and with a 
diminished party of selected men and camels the journey was 
continued. Mr. Philby’s pages convey to his readers a sense 
of the utter desolation and lifelessness of the Great Desert, 
and the depression of men reduced to precarious rations of raw 
-amel meat and water that is scarce different in taste and 
effect from Epsom salts, and the strain of eighteen of the 
twenty-four hours of the day spent in the saddle. One can 
understand the sense of relief, the exhilaration which he 
experienced when after months of dangers braved, and hard- 
ships endured, he emerged victoriously at that little favoured 
copse beyond Salaiyal, the familiar scene of his earliest 
exploration fourteen years before. The deed was done; a 
deed worthy of a proud place in the annals of exploration. 

Bertram Tuomas, 
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The Bedside Geography 


The Home of Mankind. 

12s. 6d.) 
* L°EsTRANGE has made it stranger still’? was the comment 
in a school magazine on a new Geography published during 
the first decade of this century. But this is a different 
matter entirely from the old boredom of facts and fallacies 
that was geography. This van Loon geography really is a 
bedside book. It entertains and stimulates; its studied 
naiveté is delightful; its whimsical style captivating ; it 
should awaken desire in a child, a desire to know, to travel, to 
live its geography, while to the adult it should give an under- 
standing of the romance and drama that lie hidden in oceans, 
contours and mountain peaks. It avoids the dullness of 
statistics without suppressing the relevant information. One 
cannot help learning when learning is so palatably and 
allusively displayed. There is, for example, no arid discussion 
of the Wegener hypothesis (indeed his name is not even 
mentioned), but the hypothesis is there all right, though it is 
presented as pieces of cork floating in a tub of water. If an 
occasional error has crept in, it is immaterial ; for the book is 
essentially an appeal to the imagination, and the van Looneys 
who are his enthusiasts can at least see the world as a whole, 
untrammelled by the absurdly irrelevant details of conven- 
tional textbooks. 


By Hendrik van Loon. - (Harrap. 


” 


This is an impossible book to “ review’ in the accepted 
sense of the word, just because it is so completely unconven- 
tional. Man holds the centre of the stage; the author 
affirms that he would rather call it ** a study of Man in search 
of food and shelter and leisure for himself and for his family, 
and an attempt to find out the way in which Man has either 
adapted himself to his background or has reshaped his 
surroundings in order to be as comfortable and well-nourished 
and happy as is compatible with his own limited strength.” 
Man comes first ; his physical environment and background 
next; “the rest is given where space remains.” By these 
eanons geography becomes an interpretation, not a statement, 
and therefore a thousandfold| more interesting. ‘* The 
Atlantic Ocean,” Mr. van Loon writes, ** was just as wide and 
deep and as wet and salty before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century as after, but it took the human touch to make it 
what it is today—a bridge between the New World and the 
Old, the highway for the commerce between East and West.” 

So all sorts of matters intervene in this humanized 
geography, which the strictly scientific geographer, concerned 
with precision, projections and cartography, omits from his 
purview. Ireland leads Mr. van Loon to the psychology of the 
Trish, till he pulls himself up abruptly to ask : ‘* Wandering 
again, you willsay. What, if you please, has all this got to do 
with geography 7” ‘ Nothing,” he adds, ‘* with the geo- 
graphy that restricts itself to the enumeration of mountains 
and rivers and cities and statistics concerning the export of 
coal and the import of woollens. But man is not merely a 
tummy in search of food. He has also got a mind and the 
gift of imagination. And there is something unnatural about 
this country called Ireland.” This is really the essence of his 
method : human latitude and longitude is for him as impor- 
tant as the vagaries of the earth’s surface, and the two dovetail 
in together to form the pattern of civilization. He has a happy 
gift of seizing on the essential factors and expressing them in a 
tew words. Germany, for example, he describes as ‘ the 
nation that was founded too late ” : and Russia ** the country 
whose geographical position prevented her from finding out 
whether she was part of Europe or of Asia.””, Rumania is * a 
country which has oil and a Royal Family ” : Denmark “ an 
object-lesson which shows that a small country may enjoy 
certain advantages over large ones.” His descriptions of 
individuals are no less apt: Leopold II, for instance, is “a 
mediaeval scoundrel on a constitutional throne in a modern 
democratic country—as strange a contradiction in terms as 
has been seen for a long time,” while his views on current 
politics may be deduced from such captions as ‘** Hungary, 
or what remains of her,” or ‘‘ Bulgaria, the soundest of all 
Balkan countries, whose king bet on the wrong horse during 
the Great War and suffered the consequences.”’ 

Kvery continent and country is passed under this half- 
humorous, but always critical, review, and in the end we are 
left with the feeling that we do at last know something about 
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the factors which have contributed to human geography. No 
scientific treatise could make us realize so vividly the inter. 


action of human and tellurian forces. It is the very simplicity 
of the narrative which has made this achievement possible, 
aided very largely by the author’s maps and drawings which 
are more convincing than any argument. In these three- 
dimensional maps Mr. van Loon has returned to the technique 
of the early geographers : they do not attempt accuracy, but 
they are dramatic and revealing. The pictures are (shall we 
say ?) allegorical: they each epitomize an attitude or a way 
of approach. Mr. van Loon tells his readers to make their own 
pictures if they wish to get to the heart of geography, and here 
he practises the method which he recommends. Some of 
them are grim, like ** Oasis,”’ others graphic, like ** The Desert,” 
others beautiful, like ** The Zambezi Falls,” others vividly 
coloured and others merely diagrammatic sketches. But 
few of them fail, and all stimulate the imagination. A book 
for children and grown-ups alike. J. H. Drivenc. 


Blind Man’s Buff 


Poems 1930-1932. By John Gawsworth. (Richand Cowan. 3s. 6d.) 
Reverie of Policeman. By Humbert Wolfe. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Princess Marries the Page. By dna St. Vincent Millay, 
(Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 

One of the most extraordinary and alarming phenomena 
of the contemporary literary world, and one which makes it 
progressively difficult nowadays for anybody to know what's 
what, is the increasing frequency with which eminent 
litterateurs are persuaded to undertake the sponsoring of 
third-rate poetry. This deplorable habit of enticing the 
public to pay good money for bad verse by advertising the 
opinions of people who ought to know better than to suffer 
them, has spread considerably in recent years. So much so 
that in one quarter, at any rate, scarcely a book appears 
without an announcement to the effect that Mr. X or Miss Y 
or Professor Z has said this or that about it. This may (or 
may not) be of assistance in the case of novels, which can- 
not always be easily sampled and whose number is legion, 
but with poetry it is certainly unnecessary and, as we shall 
attempt to show, too often misleading. 

Mr. Gawsworth puts up the most impressive barrage of 
patrons and should presumably, therefore, be taken first. 
Krom an encircling yellow band we find that Professor 
Abercrombie has said that this is ** poetry that just 7s poetry, 
what poetry always has been and always will be ’—an 
exceedingly cryptic, if not exactly an illuminating statement. 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley supports this with “a range of 
expressions and cadence that is much greater than most 
writers ever conceive nowadays,” while Mr. Drinkwater 
brings up the rear, somewhat more circumspectly, with 
** fine emotion stirring . . . full of direct feeling and sensitive 
expression.” Later, at the close of the volume, a further 
page and a half is devoted to Opinions and Criticisms of 
the Poems of John Gawsworth, from which we learn that 
“it is inspiriting *” to see him ‘ wanting to lay his technical 
foundations so well,” and that “it is good to see the youngest 
of the poets writing in the old tradition.” If this means 
that Mr. Gawsworth is not afraid to copy Dowson, and, at 4 
distance which can hardly be said to lend enchantment, 
Shakespeare and the Romantics, then certainly it is true, 
if not perhaps so ** good” as might be inferred. But what 
Mr. Gawsworth does in the name of others is nothing to 
what he can achieve on his own account, when he tries. 

The first section of his book is entitled Lyrics to Kingcup 
and is a republication of an earlier volume which we are 
told is now out of print. It should, we cannot help feeling, 
have been allowed to remain so. For it contains thirteen 
pieces whose superficiality, triteness and general diabetic 
sentimentality would be hard to equal anywhere outside the 
second and third sections of this book, Here is an example: 

“You are too lovely to remember. 

Beauty breeds pain, and I—I would forget ; 

But your eyes gaze upon me for ever, 
And your kisses linger yet. 

3eauty breeds pain; and you exceed all Beauty. 
The thought of you is the theme of a wordless song 


Flooding the mind with melody eternal, 
Jor all time, all days along. 
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You are too lovely to remember. 
[ had you. I lost you. You are with me yet. 
Those eyes that questioned, those lips that prest their answer 
I am not destined ever to forget.’ 
Unfortunately, the song is not so wordless. It continues, 
despite the hopeful statement on p. 29 that ‘I shall not 
speak again. Silence is fitter” 
similar banalities tricked out in meaningless metaphors 
and slushy similes. Mr. Gawsworth seems to have no con- 
ception of economy, restraint, precision of thought or fecling, 
or indeed any of the qualities which distinguish poetry from 
punk. ‘“ Read me no tale” he cries ‘“* that has not love for 
theme,’ and loyally suits the action to the word. But his 
theme-songs about love are neither very new nor very revealing, 
and combine a tiresome self-satisfaction with the more 
maudlin features of adolescent fervour. One is left wondering 
how such melodramatic hoodlum could ever find a publisher 
to print it, or how such a gallery of distinguished writers 
could so blithely bring themselves to recommend it. 

After Mr. Gawsworth Mr. Wolfe seems almost a poet, which 
is the best thing to be said for Mr. Gawsworth that we know. 
Yet even Mr. Wolfe’s tricks are too stereotyped, his methods 
too well known, to take anybody in at this time of day. 
Before the appearance of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article or 
the delicious parodies of Pinchbeck Lyre Mr. Wolfe might 
have got away with it, possibly on the score of novelty. 
For Reverie of Policeman is described as A Ballet in 3 Acts, 
and if the word “ballet” implies freedom to follow one’s fancy 
in any direction regardless of form, sense or feeling, then cer- 
tainly the work justifies its title. But despite the accomplished 
air of up-to-dateness with which it is invested there is nothing 
new in it whatsoever. Here are the same old gags, the 
“unrepeatable apples and the “ indefeasible dawns” 
(whatever they may be) which once thrilled the susceptible 
hearts of suburban spinsters, though never the “epicene 
Bacchantes ” of the draggled Cam about whom Mr. Wolfe is 
so bitter in Act III. Indeed it becomes increasingly difficult 
as time goes on to discover whether or not Mr. Wolfe is 
intentionally parodying himself. How many people, for 
example, would back themselves to say whether the happy 
phrase ** love—the unplotted overtone” is from Mr. Wolfe 
or from Pinchbeck ? And what of “ the cold and antiseptic 
years”, “‘the moon-secret of her maidenhood”’, or “time, 
the incessant prodigal”? ? Are we to take these seriously, 
or is Mr. Wolfe quietly pulling our leg ? We hope the latter, 
but we have our doubts. 


”° 


Miss Millay’s muse is transatlantic not native, but this 
does not prevent her from having literary sponsors here 
second only to Mr. Gawsworth’s in number and enthusiasm. 
A year ago Mr. Edmund Blunden shocked many of his 
admirers (and apparently a few of the poet's also) by opining 
that in Fatal Interview Miss Millay had * something for 
everybody ”; and later the chorus of praise contributed 
by leading lady novelists, in the course of which Miss Millay 
was favourably compared to everyone from Shakespeare 
downwards, left one gasping at the seemingly infinite 
gullibility of otherwise intelligent people as soon as verse 
is placed in front of them. For Miss Millay has made a fool 
of the American public (who regard her as one of the greatest 
living lyric poets) as completely, and in very much the same 
way, as Mr. Wolfe once fooled the English public with 
Requiem and This Blind Rose. Moreover her emotional 
pyrotechnics, so well displayed in the sonnet sequence of 
Fatal Interview, bear a strong resemblance to Mr. Wolfe's 
plangent pleonasms, and in fact elicit their response at the 
same level, satisfy the same vague, diffuse and unfocussed 
aspirations. In The Princess and the Page, an undergraduate 
effort written at Vassar, Miss Millay is fortunately not yet fully 
herself and the tricks which later, in Second April for example, 
were to put beyond doubt the character of her appeal are only 
semi-apparent. The authoress tells us in a Preface that the 
manuscript was lost for 13 years, which accounts for the 
delay in publication, and that on re-reading it she * liked it 
much better than I had expected to do. It was unmistakably 
a youthful work, and very slight, but I thought it rather 
pretty.” “ Pretty ” is the word : but it hardly seems sufficient 
justification for rescuing the piece from a decent obscurity 
to be reissued in such expensive style. 

I. M. Parsons. 


through over sixty pages of 


Making a Naval Officer 


Naval Training. By Admiral Sir H. W. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Richmond. (Oxfora 


Str Hersert Ricumonp is an_ original thinker and 
independent thought is certainly needed for tackling the two 
questions : What is the proper function of a naval officer ? 
and How can he be best fitted for his work ? Sir Herbert 
has himself been Director of Naval Training and he is a man 
of wide reading. We should have expected a particularly 
good essay from him on training, and here we get it. He has 
a Socratic way of bringing first principles to a series of dialec- 
tical tests and by elimination making some quite simple 
answer emerge. As he treated the huge superfluity of size 
in capital ships, so in this essay does he treat the superfluities 
of instruction for the young naval officer at sea. 

The point is, in brief, that a good naval offic2r must be an 
educated man in the widest sense, and that it is all wrong 
for him to specialize at too early an age and all wrong for him 
to be kept poring-over books in his first years at sea. A ship 
is not an academy ; if-a young man is kept “‘at school” there, 
he has really been sent to an inefficient school ; and mean- 
while he is losing the lessons of practical seamanship and 
technique which, if only he were allowed to spend his whole 
time at them, would teach him things that he could never 
forget. The 1902 system of naval training was never properly 
tested because the young officers had not reached responsible 
posts when the War began. But enough has been seen of it 
to show that a thorough revision is necessary. It looked so 
convincing on paper to say that a modern ship was a box of 
machinery and that therefore the modern executive officer 
must be in large part a mechanic! Executive and engincer- 
ing officers were to be interchangeable. The officers who 
chose the engineering branch and believed that their prospects 
and prestige were to be both advanced make a wry face today 
when they look back. In practice detailed mechanical 
knowledge has proved to be unnecessary for the deck officer 
and that fact has upset the proposed balance. After all, 
Don John or Barbarossa did not become a great leader because 
he could pull well on an oar. 

Admiral Richmond works out a mean between the extremes 
of making a naval officer too much of a specialist and too 
little of a specialist. He would like to keep boys intended for 
the Navy longer at an ordinary school, and he derides the 
belief that if a boy is not caught young his romantic attraction 
to the sea will weaken. If that belief were well founded there 
could not be a characteristic English sea-sense. Admiral 
Richmond would not let a boy join the naval college till 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, and he would 
definitely encourage variety of type. At the college three 
months would be spent in learning navigation and pilotage ; 
then there would be a two months’ cruise in a sloop as deck 
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hand ; then the boy would spend three months more at the 
college learning gunnery. <A second cruise as petty officer 
would follow. Back to the college again for three months of 
torpedo work, and then to sea for a third cruise as an officer. 
All this, with three months’ leave, would occupy a year and a 
half. ‘‘ Schooling” would then be at an end. The boy 
would go to sea as a midshipman for a minimum period of two 
years but would not be “ under instruction.” The naval 
instructor—who was condemned only to reappear—would 
exist no longer. The young officer would proceed from 
midshipman to lieutenant—the sub-lieutenancy would be cut 
out—only when he was recommended in a captain’s certificate. 
To a captain’s recommendation Admiral Richmond attaches 
great importance. As lieutenant the officer would pass 
another minimum period of two years, and finally he would 
spend a whole year ashore going through a war course. That 
would complete the training of the general service officer, but 
specialist officers would add a shortened course to the war 
course. 

This essay deserves serious consideration. It takes a wide 
view of training and sees it as a whole. 


The Fight With Slavery 


A Century of Emancipation. By John H. Harris. (Dent. 5s.) 


Sir Jonun H. Harris, who for many years has served the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, is specially 
qualified to recall the good work achieved in the past hundred 
years. It took 18 years of agitation to persuade Parliament 
to declare slave-trading illegal in 1807, and the abolition of 
slavery in British possessions was not decreed till 1833. 
The author might have mentioned that the £20,000,000 voted 
as compensation to the slave-owners was not far short of 
half the national revenue, so resolute was the Reformed 
House to do the work thoroughly, regardless of the cost. 
That spirit, on the whole, has characterized the British 
‘“ampaign against slavery in all its forms from that day to 
this. The importation of Indian coolies into Mauritius, 
Demerara and Fiji threatened at one time to develop a new 
form of servitude, but it was always closely watched and has 
now been stopped. South Africa did not like our interference 
on behalf of the Kaffirs and Basutos, but found it expedient 
to put an end to the introduction of Indian as well as Chinese 
coolies, and Australia, in the interests of white labour, long 
since forbade the immigration of indentured or kidnapped 
Kanakas. 

British efforts to put an end to slavery have, however, 
been mainly concerned since 1833 with foreign countries, 
France abolished slavery in 1848, Spain in 1886, Brazil in 
1888, but Portugal still has * contract labourers” in the 
islands of San Thomé and Principe. The accursed system 
seemed to be dying when King Leopold gave it fresh life in 
his new Congo Free State. The author recalls the successful 
protests of Great Britain and other countries against forced 
labour in the Congolese rubber industry. But, strangely 
enough, he omits mention of Roger Casement, whose Consular 
reports from the Congo exposed the malpractices and led to 
the historic debate in the House of Commons in 1908, when 
a motion of protest moved by Mr. Herbert Samuel (as he then 
Was) was accepted by the Unionist Government, who there- 
upon induced the Belgian Government to send out a 
Commission of Inquiry. Similarly, the author describes the 
equally atrocious case of slavery in the Putumayo, in 
Peruvian territory on the Upper Amazon, but again fails to 
notice that Casement’s official report gave solid foundation 
to the British campaign against the offenders. In more 
recent years attention has been concentrated on the Abyssinian 
slave-raiders, on the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in 
Liberia, though it was founded as a home for liberated slaves, 
and on the Chinese girl-slaves, some of whom are still found 
in Hong Kong. The struggle, as the author points out, is by 
no means ended. Forced labour on a gigantic scale has been 
or is being introduced into countries much nearer than China. 
But the author hopes that the League of Nations, with its 
Permanent Anti-Slavery Commission, will be able to continue 
and complete the task of which Great Britain has borne the 
burden through three generations. 


— 


The Technique of Martiage 


The Technique of Marriage. By Mary Borden. 
7s. 6d.). 

WHEN you are about to read a book on the technique of golf, 
say, or of seamanship, your first instinct is to ask what 
qualifications the author has to write on that particular 
subject. Is he himself a good technician ? Has he got a low 
handicap ? Has he taken his Master’s ticket ? If the answer 
to these questions is ‘* No,” it does not necessarily follow that 
what he has written is valueless : but if it is ‘* Yes,” there ig 
no doubt that you will treat his views with redoubled respect, 

In the case of the technique of marriage, however, you can- 
not without impertinence ask such a question: nor, if you 
were to do so, could it be satisfactorily answered, since it is not 
yet possible to take a Degree in Matrimony, and even the 
Marriage Tests which Mrs. Borden so strongly advocates still 
remain to be instituted. No doubt they will be. So will the 
Jong-demanded Driving Tests for motorists. And perhaps 
the number of disasters in both fields will decrease—and 
perhaps not. In motoring, as in marriage, there are always 
emergencies. 

Mrs. Borden's declared aim is to treat her subject in a 
** common-sense * way. In the main, she succeeds : 


(Heinemann, 


“ Marriage is a party for two, a very long party. It lasts not for 
an hour or a day or a night, it lasts, or it is meant to, a lifetime. To 
mnake that party enjoyable, tolerable, to save it from being a ghastly 
bore, an unbearable strain and a hideous fiasco, requires the exercise 
of the two qualities I’ve mentioned raised to the nth degree.” 

This is a fair sample of her style, and the fact that the two 
qualities she mentions are “ good manners and worldly 
wisdom ” is a fair sample of her point of view. If you can 
quell your natural mistrust of those writers who seem to think 
that an oceasional use of the word ** guts ” is a proof that they 
are ever so modern and broadminded, you will find Mrs, 
Borden’s book well worth reading. She has some wise and 
trenchant things to say about the artificial atmosphere of 
engagements, the hysteria of the wedding ceremony, and the 
utter inadvisability of honeymoons. She is sound, too, in 
her assertion that the trouble with most upper and middle- 
class marriages is that the husband has too much work to 
do and the wife not nearly enough, which produces the 
dangerous combination of * exhausted husbands and restive 
wives’; but her suggested remedy—*‘ let her do a little 
for a change ”’—shows either a naive ignorance of, or a 
wilful blindness to, the unemployment problem. 

Her views on divorce, if not strikingly original, are for the 
most part humane: though few people will agree with her 
recommendation that couples who fail to get on and who 
commit the “ social crime“ of boredom and unhappiness should 
be granted —indeed, forced into—** partial divorce ” ; that is, 
compulsory separation without the right of re-marriage. 
This is one example, among many, of the book’s chief defect : 
namely, that Mrs. Borden, in a healthy and timely reaction 
against the type of writer who purports to unfold the secret 
of ideal marriage by (as she delicately puts it) ** the exhaustive 
anatomical analysis of the physical mechanism of emotion,” 
has swung so far in the other direction that she heavily under- 
estimates the importance, to normal people, of what one’s 
grandmother calls That Side of Marriage. A wise man once 
said: ‘* Sex doesn’t matter all that much when it goes right, 
but it is very important indeed when it goes wrong.” (The 
makers of a certain sparking-plug have put the same thought 
more succinctly in their famous three-word slogan.) | And all 
the good manners and worldly wisdom on earth will not insure 
a happy marriage between two people who are physically out 
of tune. 

Seriously, though, Mrs. Borden’s book deserves to be widely 
read. As a guide to the second-best in marriage it is both 
competent and entertaining. And if there are people who 
prefer to aim at something more exquisite and more inspiring 
than the common-sense camaraderie of ‘two friends sharing 
diggings,” and if some of them actually manage to achieve 
it —well, that is their own affair. Poets are born, not made, 
and all the books on prosody in the world never produced 
anything better than good verse. But that is no argument 
against writing them: even good verse, God knows, is rare 
enough. 

JAN STRUTMER. 
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This Drama 


Plays of a Half-Decade. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

The Glass Wall. By E. M. Delafield. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 
Yours Unfaithfully. By Miles Malleson. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 
Failures. By Beverley Nichols. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Dragon’s Teeth. By Shirland Quin. (Harrap. 5s.) 

Island of Destiny. By Howard Peacey. (Sidgwick and 


Jackson. 5s.) 
The Lost Cause. By Compton Mackenzie. 
3s. 6d.) 

TuE more one reads or sees of modern plays, the more one is 
convinced of the futility, the barrenness, of the modern 
theatre. The drama, it is true, has been declining steadily 
since the seventeenth century, a decline aggravated by the 
rise of the novel in the eighteenth ; but what we now see too 
clearly is that the supposed renaissance ushered in by Henry 
Arthur Jones merely meant complete subjection to the novel 
form. Just as the novel tries to bring life into the page, so the 
drama tried, and tries, to bring life upon the boards. This 
is not the business of the drama: it is not its task to bring 
life into the theatre, but to make the theatre live. This is 
not an argument against realism, because the drama must 
live by the right sort of realism, but a suggestion that the 
drama has mistaken the aspects of reality it ought to deal with, 
and has tried to handle those proper to the novel. The drama, 
owing to its shortness, and to the fact that it must make an 
immediate appeal, has to ignore all but the slightest indica- 
tions of daily life, and go straight to the spiritual issues, the 
metaphysical issues, which the novel need only imply. But 
by taking the road it hastaken, the drama has compelled itself 
to the trivial, to such an extent now, that the public, or at any 
rate the managers, will out of hand reject any play that is not 
trivial on the ground that it is not “ theatre.” ‘* Do you go to 
the theatre ?*? somebody asked Mallarmé: ‘“ Rarely,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ There are better ways of wasting one’s time.” 

Reading Plays of a Half-Decade, which contains many of the 
most successful of recent performances, one is appalled. Only 
one play of the eleven has the least dramatic movement, and 
that is Ronald Mackenzie’s Musical Chairs, with its echo of 
Tehekovian lyricism, and its hint that the people are not from 
a novel but created for the stage. Journey's End is a good 
short story because it deals honestly with realities, while The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street and The Lady With a Lamp are 
interesting because they are, the one a good fragment of 
biography, the other good potted biography. But none of 
these plays, except the first mentioned, is specifically dramatic; 
they are, however, straightforward pieces of literature. This 
is more than can be said for any of the others, which are all 
of them the worst kind of magazine-story, which the people 
who crowd the theatres will submit to after a good dinner, but 
which they would throw down contemptuously if they saw in 
amagazine— Young Woodley, The Improper Duchess, Autumn 
Crocus, Many Waters, &ce. 

To these last must be added Miss Delafield’s 7'o See Ourselves, 
perhaps the most obvious piece of cheap magazine writing 
of them all. Miss Delafield is not to blame: those who live 
to please . . . but the horrible thought is that it is thus they 
must please to live. She has not this excuse in The Glass Wall, 
a piece of anti-Roman Catholic propaganda as shallow in 
thought as it is crude in execution. The stage is a crude 
medium, yes, but not in the cheap magazine way. Yours 
Unfaithfully is vivacious and _ intelligent, as you would 
expect from Mr. Malleson, but nothing can more clearly show 
the decline of the theatre. For the theme is that of the 
rationalization of sex, the theme that Wycherley and Congreve 
and other Restoration writers developed, as Mr. Dobrée has 
shown ; but it is not treated in the comic spirit, nor indeed in 
any spirit at all. Nothing emerges, no attitude is created. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols is serious ;_ his three plays are written 
with intention, and behind them, to judge from the preface, 
there is a burning indignation against the cruelty of certain 
social injustices: but, alas! Mr. Nichols has tried to learn 
his job from masters of the degrading game of pleasing the 
box-office. He has learnt, he tells us, from Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, Mr. Noel Coward, and Mr. Knoblock ; they taught 
him a few tricks. If Mr. Nichols would concentrate on his 
own way of saying things, and study a few great masters, say 
Moliére, Ibsen and Tehekov, his preface and his first unin- 
fluenced play lead us to suppose that he might achieve some- 
thing worth while; if he would be strong in his own conceit 


(Oliver and Boyd. 





his plays might not be “ failures.” Dragon’s Teeth is a bold 
attempt at anti-war propaganda, but the central male charac- 
ter, the inventive officer who destroys his own new war- 
machine, does not carry conviction, and dream scenes mixed 
with realism disturb the adjustments of the observer. 

Island of Destiny is an extremely interesting book to read : 
if the theatre were anything but in the last stages of moribund 
decay, and if the theatre-going public (except for the small 
portion which doesn’t go because it has some self-respect) 
less degraded, one could hope to see it acted. But it actually 
demands intellectual attention, and sustained emotional 
tension. Mortal error! ‘ The scene is ‘in Dublin, during the 
fateful and significant period from the signing of the Treaty 
with England in December 1921, through the Civil War, till 
the proclamation of the Irish Free State a year later,”’ to quote 
the for once accurate ** blurb”: and the play contains ideas 
which go down to the passional and metaphysical roots of 
politics. Much of it is written in short lines of no prosodic 
form, which show that Mr. Peacey has profitably studied the 
problems of stage diction, an aspect which the other writers 
seem completely to ignore. It may be strongly recommended 
for reading. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s play is an attempt to discover 
a technique for broadcast plays. It seems to consist of flat 
novelistic pieces of dialogue interspersed with narrative and 
comment from the announcer. If these are the lines of broad- 
cast plays, it will not be worth while to tura on the switch. 
One hoped that sight being absent, words might once again 
come into their own as the true medium for the drama. But 
apparently not. The play, on the °45, contains a deal of 
foolish repining at the Revolution of 1688, but it seems a little 
late in the day to gird at the Act of Settlement and jeer at the 
Hanoverians—those nasty Germans! As Jacobite, pro- 
Roman Catholic propaganda it is excessively futile, as a 
quotation from the end may serve to show. ‘“ But destiny 
willed that he (Prince Charlie) should never return, and Great 
Britain set out on the road which led ultimately one hundred 
and sixty-eight years later to the Great War for Civilisation.” 
Je vous demande un peu! 
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Fiction 


Original Design. By Eardley Beswick. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Plebeian’s Progress. By Frank Tilsley. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Balcony. By R. G. Coulson. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Hardy Perennial. By Helen Hull. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Lord of Life. By Neil Bell. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Amazinc how many talents a novelist can lack and remain 
a good writer. George Moore, the possessor of a style 
which seemed sometimes almost vulgarly immaculate, 
naturally: valued style above everything; Hardy never 
ceased to offend him; he valued next to style construction, 
which in his own work he had reduced to the simplest 
formula. 
page, and he could not appreciate any method less simply 
progressive. And yet Mr. Beswick and Mr. Tilsley are 
examples of good writers who cannot write, of good novelists 
who cannot construct. 

Mr. Beswick might, very roughly, be described as an 
English Dreiser. His novel is conceived on a grand scale, 
he tries to put the whole of a great engineering firm before 
the reader, the furnace men and foremen, the draughtsmen 
and directors and cleaners, their wives and daughters. 
Even his style, which is as horrible as Dreisler’s, contributes 
to the general effect; it grinds and jolts and jars like 
a badly running machine. Of the foreman Mellon, driven 
to suicide by the officiousness of the new manager, Mr. 
Beswick writes: ‘‘ He was for ever beyond the mundane 
cruelties, beyond the fret of alien organizations, and the 
eankers of domestic disgrace. Never again would his 
spirit blench at indigent imaginings nor cringe beneath the 
mordication of a perfect telling-off.” But there is something 
to be noted about this style ; it is appallingly ugly, but it is 
not vulgar. Mr. Beswick invents words, he does not use 
the first well-worn expression which comes to hand, and the 
ugliness certainly suits the story of this factory in a crisis, 
orders falling off, machines closing down, men unemployed, 
economies and waste. An original design for a new moulding 
press to be used in the manufacture of unbreakable glass 
saves the business, a design invented by a junior draughts- 
man, stolen from him by the manager, and stolen from the 
manager by the head of the firm. Everything is above 
board, everything is legal, everything has a spurious justice. 
The draughtsman has not made a fortune as the director 
has done, but he has saved his own employment, saved the 
firm, given work to thousands, probably at the expense of 
other thousands in the glass trade. 

This is a long full book of uncommon integrity ; there is 
not a trace of sentimentality or melodrama ; Mr. Beswick 
employs no vulgar methods to hold the interest ; he leaves 
an impression of complete truthfulness. In. that he differs 
from Dreiser, whose political motives are always plain. You 
cannot have passion with impartiality : a novel by Dreiser 
on the same theme might have been more immediately 
exciting, but in the long run it would have been less effective 
than Mr. Beswick’s quiet moral expressed in the dream ‘that, 
it seemed, must be realized urgently lest humanity itself make 
human life impossible—the dream of a society immunized 
against this cumulative environmental hardening of hearts.” 

The Plebeian’s Progress. has ‘strong resemblances to Herr 
Fallada’s Little Man What Now? It is not nearly so good 
a book; the writing is commonplace; and the author's 
attitude during the first half of the novel is irritating. “ I 
am showing you specimens,” he seems to say in a tone of 
easy superiority like the B.B.C. voice which speaks the 
commentary to natural history films. ‘* Now if you watch 
very closely in the left hand corner of the picture, you will 
see the lesser hawk moth just emerging from . . .” 
Allen Barclay, the clerk, while he is in employment, never 
quite loses the unreality of a lesser moth photographed with 
a magnifying lens. Unlike Fallada’s characters, he is politically 
conscious, and in his diatribes on the National Government, 
on the gold standard, on the bankers, one is aware all the 
time of that cultivated commentator. Fallada’s moral was 
implicit in his story and was the more overwhelming. But 
all the same Mr. Tilsley’s book is valuable ; perhaps it will 
stic the stupid and unimaginative who could always tell 
themselves of Little Man What Now ? : ** But this is Germany, 
of course. This doesn’t apply to us. This doesn’t happen 


A book began on page one and ended on the last 


here.” Mr. Tilsley shows what does happen, and his account 
of Allen Barclay’s existence on the dole and his attempts to 
sell useless inventions from door to door, his exposure of the 
commission ramp and of. parish relief,. is horribly painful, 
The B.B.C. manner is dropped, the specimen becomes g 
human being ; in the foreground Allen Barclay turning from 
door to door, clutching his absurd telephone arm, appearing 
before committees, cut off the dole for not attempting to find 
work which does not exist, hang:d for the murder of his wife 
whom he wanted to save from suicide; in the background 
men on-parish relief doing their daily work for it, digging 
holes in a field and filling them up again, the Cabinet appealing 
for help to save the gold standard, congratulating them- 
selves on abandoning it, the Prime Minister flying back and 
forth to Lossiemouth, the Prince appealing to Youth. There 
is not much literary skill in this ; it belongs, desperately, to 
the moment. When the moment passes, if it ever does, 
Mr. Tilsley’s novel will have only an historic interest. 

Mr. Coulson’s very intelligent, very “ planned ”’ novel in 
the Cherry Orchard manner, has a different appeal. Although 
it deals with the effect of revolution on the landowners in 
Esthonia and is to that extent contemporary, its appeal is 
not to the emotions at all. Mr. Tilsley’s and Mr. Beswick’s 
novels excite the dynamic instincts; they make the reader 
wish to alter something ; Mr. Coulson’s makes him wish to 
eontemplate, to share the author’s ironic vision of a world 
in which the term ‘ Landowner” has become a word of 
abuse. Charles Brock “ grew up with the conviction that 
the successful ownership of land and the preservation of the 
magic circle round his caste was the highest duty that life 
demanded of him.” His family for several generations had 
owned Bornholm, a great estate on the Baltic ; his mother 
was the daughter of a Baltic noble; he was at school in 
England, separated from his parents, all through the war 
and the revolution, and he did not share their ugly memories 
of Bornholm sacked by marauders. After his father’s death 
in an Earl’s Court flat he returned to Bornholm, against his 
mother’s advice, to fight the Esthonian Government's 
declared intention of confiscating it, as the estates of native 
landowners had already been confiscated. He _ re‘urned, 
.throwing up a small job in a city office, full of pride and 
indignation, to meet the uncompromising politeness of the 
Esthonian Minister, the disillusioned passivity of his uncle, 
von Pleskau, who had been ruined by the revolution and 
whose only work was the management of his nephew’s estate. 
On von Pleskau and on the fruits of Bornholm just manage 
to exist a whole colony of ruined, useless and pathetic land- 
owners. The novel with admirable restraint shows Charles 
Brock’s slow realization that it was not worth while fighting 
for a position regarded as contemptible by everyone. 

In some ways Miss Helen Hull has more literary ability 
than any of these other writers. Her Portrait of an Egoist 
is witty and beautifully finished. Perhaps the faint resem- 
blance to a full length by one of the older academicians, a 
touch of the photographic, comes from the very excellence 
of her technique. Seen always through the eyes of his 
wife, Cornelia, Horace has a fagade rather than a body. He 
always faces the reader, never turns his back. Deftly Miss 
Hull works in a background of falling stocks, rich men ruined 
and jumping off skyscrapers, business men turning their 
brains with pathetic clumsiness to illicit love—‘* You like 
to huddle up with someone when the world cracks.” 

Mr. Neil Bell’s The Lord of Life is quite unimportant, 
but the manner is better than the matter. How often has 


a scientist destroyed the world by splitting the atom ? How 


often have a number of representative characters been 
stranded in a dead world? In this case there are eighteen 
men and one woman, and Mr. Bell very ably and indelicately 
follows his story to its logical conclusion. The world must 
be repopulated ; male children for the moment are of no 
value ; the Church, in the person of a stranded bishop, has 
greatly to alter her views of marriage. I think it a pity that 
Mr. Bell runs away from his idea by the discovery of another 
female survivor who is able to save the world; for there is 
some amusement in the story of the one woman and het 
hopelessly male offspring. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Current Literature 


SIX CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by R. F. Patterson 

These six large volumes, under the general editorship of 
Mr. Richard Ferrar Patterson, (Sia Centuries of English 
Literature. Blackie, 75s.), are designed to provide a survey 
of English Literature from 1370 to 1920. The separate 
volumes cover the periods of literary activity from Chaucer 
to Spenser, from Lyly to Shirley, from Herrick to Locke, 
from Prior to Samuel Rogers, from Wordsworth to Trollope, 
and from Meredith to Rupert Brooke. Introductions are 
contributed by Professor W. L. Renwick, Mr. Peter Alexander, 
Professor L. C. Martin, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M. Emile Legouis 
and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The method of treatment consists 
of a short biography of each author represented, a few critical 
remarks, a select bibliography, and a selection from the 
author’s works. In this manner some 400 writers are dealt 
with, and a further 370 “less eminent ” are briefly disposed 
of in appendices. It is not immediately obvious for whom 
these volumes are intended. They are clearly not for the 
scholar, and seem hardly designed for that emigmatic being, 
the ordinary reader. It is suggested by the editor that they 
will be * of value to teachers and students of English.” | It 
seems improbable that interested members of these two 
orders will be found to exist in the same educational estab- 
lishments. For teachers, without libraries or erudition of 
their own, and without the time or ability to profit from 
detailed private study, they may serve as a useful reservoir 
of information. But teachers of this sort will presumably 
not be found in the more expensive schools, whose pupils will 
be the only ones able to afford the somewhat extravagant 
sum demanded for these books. Apart from these economic 
considerations, the work is capably enough done. All of the 
volumes are of worth, and nothing could be better than 
M. Legouis’ introduction to the fifth. The least satisfactory 
are the first and the last. It is to be regretted that the editor 
thought fit to start his pageant at the year 1370. The first 
English poetry of importance was not written by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, nor the earliest significant prose by “ Sir John 
Mandeville.” Any attempt to date the birth of English 
literature is bound to be arbitrary: but, if it did not seem 
advisable to present its early and uncertain movements, the 
curtain might profitably have been raised on, say, the 
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beginning of the thirteenth century, whereby the impression 
would not have been created that English _ literature 
sprang, with Chaucer, fully grown from the womb. In the 
last volume, exigencies of copyright no doubt alone relegated 
George Moore, Mr. Shaw and Professor Housman to the 
appendix, where also Pinero and Wilkie Collins are to be 
found : but a work which does not mention Mr. E. M. Forstep, 
Mrs. Woolf, or Mr. T. S. Eliot even there will not gain much 
support on the grounds of comprehensiveness, not to mention 
other qualities : and it is surely a curious taste which allots 
less space to Mr. Yeats (whose name is twice misspelt) than 
to Mr. Alfred Noyes. 


FAR BUGLES 
By Lt.-Col. Colin Harding 
Forty years ago young men of good family but small 
means went in large numbers to Rhodesia, then newly opened 
to settlement. Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Harding was one of 
them, and in his frank and spirited autobiography, Far 
Bugles (Simpkin Marshall, 7s. 6d.) he describes how for two 


- years he earned a precarious living as a bricklayer, miner or 


solicitor’s clerk before some mining speculations turned out 
well. In 1896 he was engaged in suppressing the rebellion in 
Mashonaland, and later became an administrator in Barotse- 
Jand. He escorted the late King Lewanika to England in 
1902 and describes amusingly the little difficulties that con- 
front the official guide of a self-willed native potentate. He 
left Barotseland apparently because the Chartered Company 
thought him too conciliatory to the natives. Colonel Harding 
was then appointed to Northern Nigeria, which he found to be 
far more restful than Rhodesia. He served in the War in 
France, till he was invalided out after the Somme, and then 
went back to West Africa—this time to the Gold Coast, of 
whose people he has a high opinion. Colonel Harding writes 
simply and unaffectedly of his varied experiences, and 
describes particularly well his encounter with a lion who 
mauled him and left him for dead. His story is typical rather 
than exceptional. For that reason his book will be widely 
read. 


LIGHT ON THE DARK CONTINENT 
By Carveth Wells 

No one can say that Mr. Carveth Wells is inaudible : le 
shouts through nearly three hundred pages, shedding (as he 
says) Light on the Dark Continent (Jarrolds, 16s.). It starts 
by being mildly amusing, but the pace is too terrific and as 
elfective as a perpetual medley of Hot Jazz. This is the sort 
of thing: ‘*‘ Have you ever noticed what a short neck an 
elephant has ? It is so short that when he eats you can hear 
his food tumble into his stomach with a splash. Of course, 
you won't hear the splash when you give an elephant a 
peanut.” Lv occidente lux? It is not all about Africa, for- 
tunately, but whatever the continent we meet the same 
blatant exaggeration of matter and manner: the old, old 
stories are served up anew, growing taller with each repetition. 
But he also has some new ones of his own, new even to Africa 
—_Niam Niam pigmies (sic), armed guards preserving the in- 
violability of the Masai reserve, elephants applying surgical 
dressings to their wounds, and so on. Really our reading 
public must be absurdly credulous. The illustrations are 
good. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CRISIS 

A book of six hundred pages by over thirty different contri- 
butors is obviously unreviewable. All that can well be said 
of Christianity and the Crisis (Gollancz, 5s.) is that its purpose, 
as defined by the Bishop of Ripon, is ** to suggest in detail the 
practical relevance of Christianity to the complex of connected 
problems—personal, political, financial—which we call * the 
world crisis’? ; that the writers have been selected with a 
good deal of wisdom and insight by the editor, Dr. Percy 
Dearmer; that the general scheme of the book is good; 
and that the volume a; a whole is an astonishing five- 
shillingsworth. 


SIX TO SIXTEEN 
Compiled by Mrs. Charles Bridge 

This is the catalogue of an interesting and valuable enter- 
prise, The Children’s Book Club, an_ institution which 
provides for its members a circulating library of books suitable 
for their varying ages. The catalogue is divided into two 
parts, the first containing an alphabetical list of the authors 
whose books are available; the second of books classified 
under the heading of their subjects. Far the best is the 
list of Historical and Period Fiction, with short notes describing 
the contents of each book: the least satisfactory is the 
section on Elementary Biology, to which (together with the 
list of Poetry) only superficial attention appears to have 
been given. The choice of fiction for the older members is 
excellent, and it is refreshing to note such writers as Miss 
Stella Benson, Miss Delafield, Mr. Sinclair Lewis and Mr. H. M. 
Tomlinson added. to the customary lists. The catalogue 
costs 2s. 6d. and can be obtained, with particulars of member- 
ship of the club, from the Children’s Book Club, 17 Con- 
naught Street, W. 2. 
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Motorin aaa 
8 Some Essentials in a Car 
Auruovcn modern ears and their ordmary equipment before the filter can be taken out for cleaning. Durin 


have now reached a remarkable degree of standardization, 
there are still an unexpected number of features missing 
from their outfit that anybody in 1933 would regard as 
essentials. It is very hard to discover on what system 
makers judge the varying degrees of importance of this 
or that detail of design which conduces obviously to the 
comfort of the owner, and how they. decide what is 
superfluous. You will find in quite cheap.cars things 
that are missing from very expensive ones aad, even 
if you leave out all question of price, you can take a 
pile of catalogues and find that a surprising number of 
cars are what you would naturally call insufficiently 
equipped. It is part of my work to keep a record of 
the design, performance, and general equipment of 
every type of car sold.in this country every year, and 
while every vear and even every six months shows an 
astonishing improvement in the first two there are gaps 
in the last which I defy anyone to explain. ~ 

Here is_a. selection of what I belieye to be absolute 
necessities in every car no matter what its price. The 
cheap car is sold to by far the larger number of mex- 
perienced owner-drivers- to whom absolute simplicity 
and convenienee are of the first: importanee.. To begin 
with, the battery: should be invariably mounted on 
the forward side of the dash under the bonnet. Here 
it is immediately under the eve of the owner every 
time he opens:the bonnet, itis out of the wet. and the 
mud and it is properly accessible for topping-up.  Slung 
in the frame under the floor boards it is bound to be 
neglected to an extent that, without exaggeration, may 
be said to halve its ‘life’ There should be nothing 
requiring any attention under the floor boards and 
nothing on the running boards. At least two of the 
cheapest cars made are so arranged, ~ ~*~ 

In the ordinary ‘course I should have put next in 
importance the fitting of a permanent jacking system, 
particularly in view of the new-fashioned saloon coach- 
work which overhangs the back axle to such a formidable 
extent, but as tyres are now so reliable that many cars 
will run a year or more without the need for changing 
a wheel, I place the permanent jack lower in the list. 
Next after the dashboard position of the battery, comes 
the necessity for a really deeent sized vacuum tank on 
the dash. Fuel feed by suction is theoretically reliable 
but in practice it is subject to remarkably irritating and 
elusive troubles due to very small foreign bodies, and 
as I who write know as well as anyone, there is nothing 
in the way of readside troubles quite. so desperate as a 
choked petrol feed at night—which is the hour at which 
it usually manifests itself. A quite cheap French car 
of my acquaintance has an admirable fuel system con- 
sisting of a 4-gallon tank on the dash and an 8-gallon 
tank in the usual position at the rear. The former. has 
a gauge by which the contents ean be correctly estimated 
at any time, and with a 4-gallons capacity one has at 
Jeast 100 miles certain progress before one. Precautions 
could be taken against the possibility of fire though, 
as a matter of fact, I have never yet heard of a fire being 
started by a dashboard tank. 


From that large vacuum tank to the carburetter and 
to the main tank I would have flexible piping. _ I have 
used this in a number of cars for over ten years and I 
have never known it leak. A cracked or broken copper 
pipe of the ordinary kind ean prove a very considerable 
nuisance to the ordinary man who has no’ experience 
in these things, and especially with the modern rubber- 
mounted engine with its very free movement in the 
frame, I consider that either flexible piping should be 
used throughout or at least a section of the lead be 
rendered vibration proof. Oil filters should be properly 
accessible, that is to say you should be able to remove 
them from above the sump by unscrewing a nut. A 
good many cars have this abselute essential now, but a 
surprising number of otherwise excellent machines still 
compel ene to crawl underneath and with the maximum 
of trouble and inconventence slack off ‘half a dozen nuts 


as the bonnet. 


this exercise it is fairly certain that the washer will be 
broken and equally certain that no spare washer will be 
found in the equipment. A filter that can be taken 
out as easily as a sparking plug stands a reasonable 
chance of being kept properly clean. 

All brake adjustments should be accessible in the 
proper meaning of the term, that is to say that cither 
set can be taken up by hand’ without the necessity for 
getting out of the ear. In 1927 I owned a car the side 
brake of which could be tightened up, as the car was 
travelling, by means of a hand nut on the top of the 
lever, while the foot brake tension was controlled by a 
hand wheel immediately in front of the driver’s seat. 
Having to adjust each brake individually may, from the 
enthusiast’s point of view, have certain technical advan- 
tages, but, for the ordinary man‘on the road, any scheme 
which invelves. avoidable trouble is a bad one. Most 
of us are bone lazy and very prone to neglect what is 
out of sight or difficult to reach. Every car priced at 
say £200 or more should be fitted with a free wheel. 
For myself I am not particularly attached to a free 
wheel, but there is no question that for the moderately 
experienced owner-driver it has two conspicuous merits. 
The first as that after only a very little practice gear 
changing can be done without any damage to the tecth 
of the gears and, a minor point, in absolute silence ; 
the second is the considerable saving of wear and tear 
on engine and chassis that results from its intelligent use. 
There is a third advantage, possibly rather less positive 
than the others, and that‘is the claim of economy in fuel 
made for it. On the face of it, in flat country at least, 
there should be lower consumption of both oil and fuel, 
but an idling engine may use a good deal more petrol than 
is expected. At all events there should, year in and 
year out, be a noticeable saving. For cheap cars as 
well as dear ones I should also want wings made of 
some flexible material, such as a rubber composition. 
Most of the damage done to cars on the road and in 
garages today is to the wings, and though a dent is 
not a serious matter in itself, it can prove a_ vast 
irritation to get put right. Many yeats‘ago a famous 
French coach builder used invariably to fit wings made of 
patent leather stretched over light frames that could 
be bent back into position by hand. They were very 
smart and practical. 

These features are needed on every. sort of car, and 
the fact that several of them are to be found on cheap 
ones proves that the usual obstacle, cost, is absent. 
On dearer cars, say those that cost over £700, there should 
be automatic lubrication to all the points in the chassis, 
not necessarily of the foot-operated pump type which 
scems to have gone a good deal out of favour, but of 
the automatic kind employed a few years back on the 
Mercédés, where very thick oil was pumped to the 
various points through large diameter tubes so long as 
the car was running. The points that require to be 
as constantly lubricated as the crankshaft itself, are the 
steering gear and joints, the universal joint and the 
spring shackles. It should be possible to reach and work 
upon the back of the dashboard where all the clectric 
terminals are situated. This is already part of the 
design of the moderate priced Rovers, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most desirable features of those cars. 
An expensive car should have dual ignition completely 
independent, coil and magneto; and a Juxury car 
intended for long-distance touring would be all the 
better fora second dynamo and a second battery. 
Accommodation for luggage is greatly improved in the 
more expensive type of car, but there are still too many 
sold with that abomination, a luggage grid. There should 
be either a boot forming part of the construction of the 
body itself, the lid of which drops down and forms a 
tray, as in the M.G., with a waterproof cover, or there 
should bea property built-in metal trunk, with or without 
included suitcases, which is as much part of the car 
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PALACE 
TORQUAY 


The English Riviera 
is at its very best in 
May and June — how 
good that is can only 
be realised by those 
who actually come 
and stay here. 








The terms at the 
Palace —with its 
magnificent sun 
lounge and unequalled 
amenities for leisure 
or strenuous exercise, 
as the visitor may 
desire — cover golf, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, 
squash, badminton, 
swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, dancing, talk- 
ing pictures and enter- 
tainments. Telephone 
Torquay 2271. 
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FAMOUS MEN 





(9) W. E. GLADSTONE 


** Amid the crowds of the court, or the forum, 
or the street, or the market-place, where every 
thought of every soul seems to be set upon the 
| excitements of ambition, or of business, or. of 
pleasure, there tco, even there, the still small 
voice of the Holy Bible will be heard, and 
the soul, aided by some blessed word, may 
find wings like a dove, may fly away and 
be at rest.” 


The great British statesman wrote out of his 
own spiritual experience, and his words call forth 
a response from all, who, amid the distractions of 
| life, listen to the still small voice of God in the 
_ Holy Scriptures. 


The Bible Society has one aim—to make the 


of all men. 


Gifts will be gratefully received cnd acknowledged 
by the Secretaries :— 





146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A cable from the 
Everest Expedi- 
tion dated April 
3rd— 
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The June Reviews 


ne Master of Balliol contributes to the Contemporary a 
valuable article on ‘“ Unemployment: the ‘ Meanwhile’ 
Problem,” with special reference to the moral value of such 
communal work as unemployed men are doing voluntarily in 
several districts. He insists that the initiative must come 
from the unemployed themselves, and that outside organiza- 
tion can only help cautiously and discreetly if the men are to 
get full benefit from their enterprise. Sir Francis Acland 
discusses “ Agriculture: is there a way out?” He seems 
very doubtful'about the new marketing schemes, partly because 
farmers and landowners are so heavily embarrassed : he would 
have the State give temporary assistance on mortgages and 
in return prepare for something like State ownership—a 
formidable programme. Mr. G. E. R. Gedye, a former 7'imes 
correspondent, gives his “‘ Impressions of Hitler’s Germany ” ; 
Social Democracy, he thinks, is dead, and the Nazi system will 
continue if trade and industry improve. Dr. Hubert Hall 
has a notable historical article on ‘* The Romance of Marsh- 
Jand Farming.” 

The British Museum Quarterly describes the important 
liturgical MSS. acquired from the late Mr. J. Meade Falkner’s 
library, especially the rare York Missal and the Muchelney 
Breviary. John Bright’s papers, Florence Nightingale’s 
letters from Scutari to Sidney Herbert, and John Foxe’s 
commonplace-book have been added to the collections. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with an article on ‘ The 
National Government in Decline ’” by Mr. A. L. Rowse. After 
enumerating all the faults that he would attribute to the 
Government, he admits that the Socialist party is at sixes 
and sevens and in no haste to take up the task of governing. 
Sir Arnold Wilson writes fully and frankly about ‘ The Suez 
Canal: Barrier or Highway ?”’ maintaining that the British 
directors of the Canal Company exert no influence and that 
the canal dues are exorbitant and a grave handicap to British 
as compared with Japanese trade in Asia. Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji’s authoritative article on ‘“Temple-Entry and 
Untouchability ” is of special interest now that Mr. Gandhi 
has completed his fast on behalf of the outcastes. She main- 
tains that, while Mr. Gandhi has spoken with two voices on 
this matter, the grievances of the outcastes have been very 
much exaggerated and that Government ought not to interfere 
in any way in the dispute between the “ untouchables ” and 
the orthodox Hindus. Signora Rossetti Agresti describes the 
rapid progress of “* Land Reclamation in Italy ” and Canon 
G. A. Richards, writing on “ Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement,” shows how important a part the Oriel Common- 
room played in the great revival of 1833. 

Blackwood’s has an interesting paper on “ English Military 
Music ” by Sir John Fortescue, and a curious study of ** Indian 
Magic ” by Colonel R. H. Elliot, who disposes of some legen- 
dary beliefs, especially as to the speed with which news is 
transmitted by word of mouth in the East. 

The Round Table as usual abounds in thoughtful and instrue- 
tive articles on world affairs. In the opening discussion of 
“The Recoil from Freedom ”’ it is suggested once again that, 
if European unrest increases, Great Britain will have to retire 
to the position of an observer, content so long as she can main- 
tain a close understanding with the United States. An 
American correspondent, writing on ‘** President Roosevelt's 
Programme for Recovery,”’ seems to think that he must make 
some move in regard to War debts if the Economic Conference 
is to have any chance of succeeding. But the writer of an 
article on ‘“* World Debts and the Economic Conference ” 
has no such belief and can only suggest that, in respect of 
ordinary leans, both public and private, the debtor and 
ereditor nations would do well to make friendly arrangements 
so as to avoid further defaults. Two articles describe ‘** The 
Reception of the Indian White Paper”? in England and India 
respectively, and show that Indian critics denounce it for the 
many safeguards which British critics profess to be unable to 
discover in it. A Far Eastern expert deals with ** China after 
the loss of Manchuria,” suggesting that the event may 
possibly cause educated China to press for genuine reform, 
though not necessarily on Western lines. The difficult pro- 
blems of “* Treaty Revision” are summarized in a useful article, 
with a map. 

Mr. George Glasgow in the Fortnightly discusses the pro- 
spects of the Economic Conference very candidly and some- 
what cynically. He reminds us that it was first proposed 
on May 31st, 1932, and that its prospects are hardly so bright 
as they seemed then. But, he asks, ‘** can the politicians 
possibly do anything worse?” Mr. 8S. Ix. Ratcliffe describes 
the American reaction against Prohibition under the head 
of **‘ John Barleycorn returns to America.” When the sale 
of beer was legalized on April 7th, the ** Wets” were at pains 
to counsel restraint on the part of the thirsty lest public 
opinion should once again swing over to the side of the 
**Drys ”? and prejudice the movement for the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Mr. Owen Tweedy’s lively account 
of a recent motor tour in Germany is well worth reading. 


——$— 


Finance—Public & Private 


The Economic Conference 


A.tHoucn there is a pretty clear comprehension jn 
financial circles of the causes necessitating the holding 
of a World Economic Conference, I doubt if either the 
reasons for the Conference or its importance is sulliciently 
comprehended by the general public, and I propose, 
therefore, to touch upon some of these reasons in this 
article, and I shall leave for a later occasion any record 
of the City’s views as to the likelihood of the Conference 
achieving success. I suppose even to the man in the 
street it is a matter of general knowledge that the cause 
of this Conference, in which some 44 different nations 
will be represented, lies in the prolonged world-wide 
depression both in industry and in finance. Probably 
there has never been an occasion in the world’s history 
when so many millions of men have been out of 
employment, and in this country, where the industrial 
depression has been more prolonged than in almost 
any other country, there are now many thousands of 
young men who have never yet been employed at all. 


Factors ror CONSIDERATION. 


What, it may be asked, can an assembly of political 
and economic representatives accomplish at a Conference 
in the way of bringing about greater industrial activity? 
The reply is that they can accomplish very much, though, 
by reason of the difference prevailing between conditions 
in various countries, the task of reaching common 
agreement will, no doubt, be a formidable one. And 
before enumerating some of the main points to be dealt 
with at the Conference, let it be remembered that it is 
a political Conference in the sense that while economic 
and financial advisers may be very much in evidence 
the actual delegates to the Conference are for the most 
part drawn from political circles, and if and when certain 
agreements have been reached, those agreements will 
probably have to be ratified by the Governments of the 
yarious countries. 

Now let us see what are some of the main factors 
which will have to be considered at the forthcoming 
Conference. In the first place there is the fact that nearly 
all the countries represented have suffered. in varying 
degree as a consequence of the War, and in the second 
place recovery from the consequences of the War has 
been made the more diflicult by constant apprehensions 
of some fresh disturbance of international peace. It is 
this which gives further point to the fact that the states- 
men of all nations will be represented at the Economie 
Conference, and it is this also which has made it so 
imperative that some progress should have been made 
at the Disarmament Conference which has immediately 
preceded the Economic Conference in London. In the 
ease of many countries the War has also resulted in a 
great increase in external indebtedness which has placed 
an undue strain upon the economic strength of the 
debtor countries, and by reason of so large an amount 
of the War indebtedness being due to the United States, 
it has also produced such a disequilibrium in the trade 
balances as to bring about chaotic conditions in the 
foreign exchanges, which constitute the machinery by 
which the financing of international trade is carried on. 
So pronounced has that chaos become that trade has 
been checked because of the wide fluctuations in the 
international value of the currencies, while in very many 
countries those conditions have led to a severe oflicial 
control over the exchanges so that even when a trader 
in country “ A” has no doubt whatever of the financial 
strength of his customer in country “ B,”? he is quite 
unable to tell whether his customer will be able to make 
due payment of his indebtedness owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining exchange facilities. 

One of the tasks of the Conference, therefore, will 
be to see whether it is possible to straighten out this 
problem of international indebtedness, and inasmuch 
as the War Debts to the United States alone represent a 


(Continued on page 820.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 
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AMALGAMATED PRESS, LTD. 


SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 





LORD CAMROSE’S REVIEW 





Tae annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Limited, 
was held on May 30th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, 

Y 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose (chairman of the company) said : 

The total figure of profits which we are able to place before you is, 
mfortunately, again less than its predecessor, the difference being 
nearly £22,000. On the other hand, I think we are reasonably 
entitled to congratulate ourselves upon the results achieved when 
we take into consideration the fact that the state of trade in the 
period was so very unsatisfactory. Both here and in the Dominions 
conditions were very bad indeed in the early part of the year, 
although I am glad to say they showed distinct signs of improvement 
in the latter half. 

DEBENTURE Stock CONVERSION. 

We have since the close of the financial year carried through a 
conversion scheme in regard to our debenture stock. When the 
company was reconstituted in 1926 we issued £34 millions debenture 
stock, bearing interest at the rate of 5} per cent. The new issue is 
less by £1,000,000, being £24 millions stock, so that you will see that 
in the seven years of the company’s existence we have redeemed 
debenture stock to the total of £1,000,000. The new stock bears 
interest, of course, at the rate of 4$ per cent. only. 

The saving in interest will naturally be considerable. Including 
the amount brought forward, the disposable balance is £909,244. 
From this amount we have deducted the interest on the debenture 
stock, the Preference dividends and the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent. paid on the Ordinary shares in November last. This leaves a 
balance of £356,613, and your directors recommend that we transfer 
£120,000 to reserve, making that fund up to a total of £870,000, that 
we pay a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 6 per cent., which 
will absorb £72,000, and will make the total dividend 11 per cent., 
the same as that for last year. We shall then have £164,613 to go 
forward, as against the sum cf £149,407 brought in. 


An Improvina TENDENCY. 

Considering the conditions obtaining in the country, and, in fact, 
over the whole world, our publications have done extremely well. 
Iam glad to be able to say that our sales in Australia—to which I 
alluded last year—have recently been better, and, with any im- 
provement in conditions there, we shall be in a position immediately 
to reap the benefit of our policy during the last two years. 

The taxes imposed by the Irish Free State have, naturally, had a 
bad effect on our sales. We hope the authorities there will realize 
that, for a very small amount of revenue, they are debarring their 
people from the considerable enjoyment and instruction they have 
derived from our various periodicals for so many years, and will 
make some alteration in the existing state of affairs at an early date. 

Answers—our premier publication—still continues to do well. 
It has now retained its wonderful popularity with the public for over 
forty years—truly a remarkable record. 

Home Chat, in its thirty-eighth year, still holds its prominent 
position among women’s papers. In fact, our women’s journals 
generally—I can name only a few—Woman’s Pictorial, Woman’s 
Weekly, Home Companion, Woman’s World—have done well during 
this year, and continue to prove excellent media for the advertiser. 
Appealing, as they do, direct to the one who has the spending of the 
larger portion of the household income, they provide a wonderful 
opportunity for the advertiser, without waste or dissipation of any 
of his advertising expenditure, 

To these weekly papers for women should be added our sixpenny 
monthly periodicals—Woman and Home, Wife and Home, Woman 
and Beauty, My Home, Good Needlework and Home-Making—all of 
which have found a place of their own and offer a splendid field to 
those who wish to appeal to women who are intelligent and who 
spend money on themselves and their homes. 

It is the constant endeavour of the Amalgamated Press to try 
and keep its publications up to date and to bring out new ones if 
the occasion seems opportune. This has been a difficult year, but 
we have not been idle, and our new part publications—The Motoring 
Encyclopedia, The World of Wonder, The New Popular Educator, 
The Popular Encyclopedia of Gardening—have been very successful 
in spite of the conditions prevailing. 

Over 70 of the Amalgamated Press publications carry adver- 
tising, and they constitute in themselves a vehicle which can be, 
and very often is, used as the basis for a complete national cam- 
paign. The papers enter into the homes of the people—they aro 
read from cover to cover—they are not just picked up, glanced at, 
and thrown away. They are, in fact, among the finest media that 
a discriminating advertiser can possibly use. 

IMPERIAL PapreR MILts. 

Our mills at Gravesend, the Imperial Paper Mills, Ltd., are fully 
employed and, in spite of the keen competition in the paper trade, 
both in the home market and from foreign competitors, they are 
manufacturing a total output of nearly 2,500 tons a week of various 
classes of paper, all of which is disposed of. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Sir Gomer Berry, Bt. (Deputy- 
chairman) and carried unanimously. 

The auditors wero re-appointed and the meeting ended with a 
cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 





VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


LORD BEARSTED ON THE POSITION 


Tue seventeenth ordinary annual general meeting of the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, May 30th, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said the proceeds of oil sold and the value of oil 
stocks amount to £2,994,617, which compares with £2,854,082 for 
193l1—an increase of £140,535. The voluntary stabilization of 
production was operative throughout the year and the effect is 
shown by the figures. However, the reduction in output was 
counterbalanced by an improvement of about 14d. per barrel in the 
average price realized as compared with that for 1931. Whilst 
the price realized in sterling slightly exceeds the price obtained in 
1931 this improvement was due solely to the dollar sterling exchange, 
the actual price received in American currency being lower than 
in 1931. 

Prorir AND DIVIDEND. 

The balance of profit brought forward from 1931 was 
£155,484 lls. ld., which, with the profit of £915,912 8s. 3d. for the 
year 1932, amounts to £1,071,396 19s. 4d., from which must be 
deducted the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid on November 
8th, 1932, less tax £359,868 14s. Od., leaving a balance at the credit 
of profit and loss account of £711,528 5s. 4d. Your directors are 
satisfied that the accounts now before you are drawn up on sound 
and conservative lines, and they recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 74 per cent. less income tax at 5s. in the £ on 
both classes of shares, absorbing £539,803 Is. Od. and leaving 
a@ balance of £171,725 4s. 4d. to be carried forward to next year’s 
account. 

In addressing you last year I referred to the difficulties which at 
that time and over the year 1931 attended all industrial under- 
takings. In spite of serious and painstaking efforts, there has been 
little change in the position in the oil industry over the past twelve 
months. The commodity is still being produced in greater quanti- 
ties than world consumption requires or the stock position justifies, 
with the inevitable result that, broadly speaking, the prices 
for crude oil and its products have remained at unremunerative 
levels. 

Venezuelan production remained stabilized over 1932 at approxi- 
mately the 1931 rate, the total output of oil from that country being 
slightly less than that of 1931, which was about 13 per cent. lower 
than that of 1930. 

PropuctTion AND DELIVERY PROGRAMME. 

Our production and delivery programme for 1932 was maintained 
approximately along the lines adopted in 1931. The production 
figures for the year under review show a decrease of nearly 800,000 
barrels as against 1931. In spite of the slightly lower production, 
the realized profit of about £916,000 exceeds the 1931 profit by 
nearly £220,000. The prevalence throughout the year of a premium 
on dollars as contrasted with sterling, and the fact that our contracts 
are all based on American currency, was, of course, responsible for 
part of this profit. The contracts remain on an American dollar 
basis, and similar benefits, therefore, have accrued to us as regards 
the excess of our revenue from sales over dollar expenditure to 
date. At present, as you are aware, the dollar premium is reduced, 
but you will appreciate that neither am I, nor is anyone else, in a 
position to forecast the trend of dollar/sterling exchange for the 
balance of the year. 

The actual results attained represent an improvement of approxi- 
mately 14d. per barrel in the average price received for our oil im 
1932 when converted into sterling, as against the price received 
in 1931. The unrelaxed efforts to achieve economy and the 
cessation of drilling during the greater part of the year brought. our 
1932 cost figure slightly below the 1931 figure. 

The satisfactory results which have attended your Company’s 
operations are in @ large measure due to the consistent policy 
adopted over the past ten years in the equipment of the fields, the 
winning of the oil and the disposal of it. The Company’s plant and 
equipment are of the most modern type, and their efficiency in 
operation has fully endorsed their selection. Our housing arrange- 
ments and staff amenities are, in my opinion, unsurpassed in any 
other oilfield, and have ensured the health and contentment of the 
staff. 

Despite the withdrawal of huge quantities of oil along a relatively 
narrow strip of coastline, the exercise of diligent care has made 
it possible for operations to be conducted in keeping with a sound 
policy of development. 

As I warned you last year, however, the drain upon our existing 
reserves of developed production could not go on indefinitely, 
and it has been necessary to recommence drilling operations in 
three fields. 

It affords me great pleasure to be in a position again to express 
our appreciation of the loyal and efficient work done by our staff, 
both at home and abroad, during the past year. Careful record 
has been kept of all staff members who had to leave our service when 
drilling was discontinued, and as and when vacancies occur these 
men are given first consideration before the vacancies are fillect. 

Tho report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 818.) : 
total of roughly over £2,000,000,000, it will be seen that 
drastic revisions of that total will be necessary if the tangle 
of international indebtedness is to be unravelled, and 
trade is to be set going again. It will also, however, 


be the task of the Conference to see to it that given a | 


reasonable chance of this straightening out of indebtedness 
the various restrictions at present imposed by Govern- 
ments upon the foreign exchanges are removed as quickly 
as possible. 
CURRENCY STABILIZATION. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most vital problems, 
though it arises out of the conditions I have just men- 
tioned, is the task of reaching some common agreement 
with regard to the re-establishment of an international 
gold standard and also of reaching an agreement with 
regard to currency stabilization. Expressed quite simply, 
though, of course, very imperfectly, currency stabilization 
means that the various countries must agree as to the 
respective rates at which they are prepared to link their 
currencies to gold, thereafter providing that each nation 
will be prepared when required to effect a settlement 
of its indebtedness in actual gold. To reach this agree- 
ment, however, there will have to be some big reductions 
in debts so as to relieve the present disequilibrium of 
international indebtedness, and even then those countries 
which are not in a strong economic position as regards 
their trade balances will have to fix their currencies 
at different ratios to gold from those countries which 
are supremely strong, such, for example, as the United 
States. If, however, it can be imagined for a moment 
that agreement on those points is reached, then a great 
step forward will have been taken in the direction of 
giving confidence to international trade, and the result 
will be beneficial to the whole world. 

It must be remembered, however, that there always 
has been, and there will be, doubtless, for many genera- 
tions to come, the inevitable economic struggle between 
nations, each nation desiring to obtain a high standard 
of living, and each nation to that end desiring to trade 
with the other nations with advantage to itself. Possibly 
as a result of the stern experience of recent years we 
may have learned something of the truth that prosperity 
to be enduring must not be limited to a few nations, 
but must extend over a prolonged period to all nations, 
though, of course, there must necessarily be periods 
when one nation happens to be more prosperous than 
another. Consequently one of the great tasks of the 
Conference will be to reach tariff, trading and other 
agreements which so far as can humanly be devised shall 
be conceived on the lines of securing the greatest good 
for the greatest number. And that is expecting a good 
deal from representatives of so many nations who, 
moreover, will have to report to their Parliaments the 
tentative agreements which have been reached. 


Lonpon AS Worip’s BANKER. 

There is one point in particular which I would like to 
emphasize. I think it will be found on consideration 
that much of the world’s prosperity during the years 
preceding the War was closely linked with the supreme 
financial strength and prosperity of the United Kingdom, 
and to the fact that this country was the world’s banker. 
In other words, when we were prosperous and had 
surplus savings we lent a large portion of them to other 
countries and these countries with these loans developed 
their resources, became more wealthy, and in turn 
were larger purchasers of goods from various countries. 
This was one of the principal differences between 
Great Britain and the United States. Because of 
its enormous population and its vast undeveloped 
resources and activities, the American people have 
always found abundant employment for their wealth 
at home and have not been lenders abroad. But if 
the world as a whole is to get on its feet again and trade 
is to become improved some country or countries will have 
to be prepared to make large loans abroad. Who is to fill 
this réle? I do not think that it can be the United 
States in spite of her great strength. France, of course, 


—— 
— 


has immense resources, and if only greater confidence 


could be felt in foreign loans there is little doubt that 
the diversion of the savings of French nationals into 
foreign loans would be a benefit both to the world and 
to the French investor. Nevertheless, I have little 
doubt that it is to this country that the world will once 
again look for a lead in the matter of foreign lending, 
and I mention this probability because if we are once 


; again to become the world’s banker then the agreements 
‘ reached at the Conference will have to be on the lines of 


' but that, of course, is not what I mean. 


ensuring adequate economic strength for Great Britain, 
I know that this sounds merely like an assertion that 
Great Britain must “get the best of it” at the Conference, 
No small 


‘ part of our prosperity as a great banking centre has 
' been due in the past to a world-wide recognition of our 
integrity and also of the ability of the London banker, 
. ‘Those two assets, one is glad to know, remain unimpaired, 
' It would, however, be foolish to overlook the fact that 


ee 


“integrity ’’ and ‘‘ reputation ” before the War were 
backed by supreme power whether expressed in our Navy 
or in the economic strength expressed by the over. 
whelming trade balances in our favour. In these two 
respects, however, conditions have been changed by the 
great World War and the sacrifices we made in what we 
deemed to be a righteous cause. I do not, therefore, 
hesitate to say that it will be good for the world as well as 
for Great Britain if the agreements reached at the Con. 
ference are along the lines of paving the way for our 
regaining the power to become once again not only the 
world’s monetary centre but also the world’s banker. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
BROADENING OF INVESTMENT DEMAND, 


Ti slowing down of business which is always to be expected 
before a holiday period seems this year to have affected only 
the gilt-edged section, where something of a pause has also 
been brought about by a broadening of investment interest 
in other directions. The rise in commodity prices and in 
common stocks in the United States has been reflected on this 
side in an improvement in almost all the leading commodities, 
and this has caused investors to wonder whether this may not 
be a herald of better trade conditions with better prospects 
for industrial securities and a possible tendency for fixed 
interest stocks to decline. At the same time the holding back 
for the time being on the part of large investors has accen- 
tuated the ease of money in the short loan market, and it 
would not appear that for the time being there is much need 
for apprehension as regards gilt-edged stocks. Such, at any 
rate, is evidently the view that has been taken by Australia’s 
financial advisers in their decision to convert with the per- 
mission of the Treasury some £11,500,009 of 64 per cent. 
securities into a 3} per cent. Loan at 99 repayable not later 
than 1988. Meanwhile, Gold Mining shares have lost none of 
their buoyancy, ‘despite the announcement of the South 
African Government’s taxation proposals, and the rise in 
Rubber, coupled with hopes of Dutch participation in re- 
striction, has given quite a fillip to the Rubber Share market 
after its long period of depression. 


* * * * 


Royan INSURANCE. 


The heavy fall in values of commodities and the shrinkage 
in the movement: of trade, especially in the United States, 
have left their mark on the premium income of most of our great 
Insurance companies, and the Royal Insurance Company has 
not escaped the effects of this tendency entirely, though at 
the meeting of the company this week Mr. A. Allan Paton 
was able to give the satisfactory information to shareholders 
that despite the unprecedented underwriting difficulties their 
Fire and Accident profits in the Home and General Foreign 
field were actually greater for 1932 than in any of the three 
preceding years. Hence the excellent underwriting results in 
view of the conditions. The Royal's Life figures also show up 
very satisfactorily, with new business of over £3,700,000 
and an increase in the Life Funds of more than £1,300,000. 
The company has also experienced a big demand for annuities, 
from the sale of which it received nearly £500,000 last year. 


Om Prortrs. 


The reports recently issued by some of the more important 
Oil companies must, on the whole, be regarded as satisfactory. 
In the case of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions the statement 
recently issued showed that the net revenue of nearly £916,000 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 aes °° ded. ce 
£41 a Ge gt ae 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 








BUMPUS 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The delegates to the Conference, and all those who are interested 
in economic problems, can see at Bumpus’s a display of the best 
books on the questions which will be discussed—Finance, Gold, 
Tariffs, Unemployment, Trade and Industry. 


BRITAIN IN BOOKS 


This Exhibition, a literary and topographical survey of Great 
Britain, with posters, photographs and all kinds of maps, will 
help you to choose the best place for your holiday. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Telephone: Mavfair 3601. B O OK S 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 
£12,000,000:  Paid-up Capital, 


































1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 


£4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 





The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


(together £7,350,000); 
of Proprietors, 
Branches 


or sent for collection. 


£8,000,000. 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 


Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
DRAFTS are GR ANTED on the Bank's 


BILLS are purchased 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on 


HEAD OFFICE: 


application. 


71 CORNHILL, E.¢€. 3 


London, 








The Relief is 


smooth, 


No commission. 





LIBERTY 
“GOLDEN BIRD ” 


FAST TO oe 


WIDE 4/9 } YARD. 





A DRESS MADE FROM LIBERTY SILK HAS CHARM AND DISTINCTION, 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


SILK 


Stationers. 
Hazell, 
Dept. S, 








Send a Postcard fr Free Sa 


easy writing. 
For Sample write:— 

Watson & Viney, Ltd., 

160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NI 


MADE 









the world’s best nib for 
Sold at all 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from Tue Spectator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU KNEMOUTH © DRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR C LOGE. 
BRODICK (Arran). —DOUGLAS HOTE 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—G REAT NOR’ THERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
seme || 3 BOAR. 

—GARDEN HOUSE 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. La rry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLL ve ROCHAN., 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTEI RSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EAST BOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATE 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE. 











FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIERN. 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORKLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. i 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1,. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE ron 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARY 
MANCHESTER.- ROWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SM EDL EY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION. 
PAR (( ‘ornwall). —ST, AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. — 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN., 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GF. NORTHERN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—_TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A DELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LON DESBOROUGH ARM 3, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHALDON (8. Devon).—DUNMORE, 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westony 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
—EAGLEHURST. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 


SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEEG NTOW 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PAL ACE, 






SETOR, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 





WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 





Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





From Chemists and Household Stores 


“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH 


Eve 


and all pests that prey on clothes, 


ywhere. 


Trade Mark 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 820.) 


revealed an increase of over 31 per cent. No information is 
given in the report with regard-to the price realized for the 
sales of oil, but these sales are made, under a special contract, 
to the Royal Dutch-Shell group. The gross income for the 
year, however, of £3,085,000 compares with £2,937,000 in the 
previous year, and after paying a dividend for the year of 
12} per cent. against 10 per cent., the carry forward is 
£171,725 against £155,485,while the balance-sheet is a strong one. 
* * * * 
Burman O11. 

It is not often that a material reduction in trading profit 
is accompanied by an increase in the dividend. That has 
been the experience, however, in the case of the Burmah Oil 
Company, the recent final dividend for the past year having 
been increased from 12} to 15 per cent., making 20 per cent. 
for the year instead of 17} per cent., although the profit after 
providing depreciation was £1,524,635, compared with 
£1,869,495 for the previous year. The amount available for 
distribution was also increased by a reduction in the amount 
placed to reserves, including taxation, to £220,000 instead of 
£670,000 in the previous year. In view of these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the Directors accompany the increase 
with the notification that it should not be taken as an indication 
of an early improvement in trading conditions, but more as a 
mark of confidence in the strength of the company’s resources 
and the secure foundations of its business to bring it soundly 
through today’s diflicult conditions. At the same time, the 
company is, of course, in an exceedingly strong financial 
position, for the balance-sheet shows that the Government 
Securities aggregate just over £7,000,000, as compared with 
just under £4,000,000 a year ago. AWN. WY. 








COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
SATISFACTORY 1932 RESULTS 
STRONG RESERVE POSITION 


At the 88th annual general meeting of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany Limited, held on Monday, May 29th, in Liverpool, the chair- 
man, Mr. A. Allan Paton, C.B., referred to the manifold problems 
of 1932 which necessarily affected the company’s world-wide 
interests. 

Despite unprecedented underwriting difficulties, however, the 
fire and accident profits in the home and general foreign field were 
greater in 1932 than in any of the three preceding years. 

The accounts reflected the shrinkage in world trade and the fall 
in insurable value of property, but practically the whole of the 
reduction in premiums arose from United States business, in which 
country the fire and accident figures of all companies showed a 
decline in premiums of 29 per cent. last year compared with 1929. 





DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS. 

Net premiums—Fire, £5,740,376 (against £6,062,711 for 1931); 
Accident and General, £5,061,028 (against £5,443,524); Marine, 
£917,876 (against £1,029,045). 

New life business amounted to £3,852,929, against £3,737,727 in 
the previous year. 

The profits, exclusive of interest, were—Fire, £281,385 ; Accident 
and General, £33.682 ; Marine, £105,394. The total interest carried 
to Profit and Loss Accuuns was £1,278,353. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after providing for interest on 
debenture stock, dividends, and other outgoings, showed a balance 
carried forward of £1,565,201 (against £1,399,126 in 1931). 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
3s. 3d. per share was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share, less Income 
Tax, for 1932. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Commenting on the outlook for the current year, Mr. Paton said 
that the long-predicted recovery in trade was slow in appearing, 
and there did not seem to have been, as yet, any real progress in 
that direction to record, 

At the same time, there was a far wider understanding of an urgent 
need for practical measures to free movements of international trade. 

If this realisation achieved the hoped-for co-operation between 
the nations shortly to be assembled at the Economic Conference, 
there would be, he thought, ground for a reasonable optimism. 

The company’s organisation, both at. home and abroad, was well 
fitted to take full advantage of every opportunity that presented 
itself to develop and expand its business. 


FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


Are you staying in Britain for your holiday this vear, 
or do you propose going on a Continental Tour or a 
Sea Cruise? 
Kor any information which may help to solve your 
difficulties, write to: 

THE TRAVEL MANAGER, THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 








“The Spectator” Crossword No. 36 


By XANTHIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle. to .be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.| 





ACROSS 


1. An animal comes first in 
King Arthur’s court. 


4. Scene of the tragedy in 
The Critic. 
5. Gave his name to an Oxford 
museum. 
5. Famous Nights made by 6. The end of a collapse. 
the first letter in a Trollope 7. Equal - footed beasts, 
evidently. 
8. Maria threatened to gull 
Malvolio into this. 
14, Of the Ephesians or cross- 
11. “ Or, Little by Little.” SES 
12. Kind of Red Indian. : 
13. Gilbert character with a 
temperance flavour. 
16. Give evidence. 
17. Poured out. 
18. Roman, not Irish, play- 
wright. 
21. Make believe. 
24. Fruit. 
25, Flat palindrome. 
26. The vehicle goes back into 
the market. 


character. 


Science catered for at South 
10, | Kensington. 


15. Tender. 

18. Material. 

19, ‘* —— Caesar never knew, 
thy posterity shall sway.” 

20. Everlasting. 

21. No absent gift. 

22. The home of the earwig ? 

23. The negro Gas Company 
official came to inspect this 
goddess. 

27. 51 on the beast. 

28. Iolanthe, or the Peer and 


29. “ With a sense of deep —— the 


I approach this painful 
case ”’ (Gilbert). 

30. First the lady, then the 
remainder, on the mountain. 





SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 35 


























31, Evidently well-armed foot- 
6, 
ball club. ; AMC ARISE s 
* . YA! VZEVZuh ZZ EZ 
32. Not the sort of first ball we icles ic " SITIAIG 
like to receive. TVABIAASVAEWAP IZA 
MIO MIE IT JE IRE OI|RIAIL 
Y YY R YY RZ R Yi) YY oY | 
DOWN IMI InJuls Bae AF ie 
—AVANVAs VAs FA i 
. pest cae, eee La / 
1. A little Tory on a shelter is Ht lolnts PA* nivle|sitjevo 
happy. WY TAT Z, FY AO 
23 | 
2. Church service. YF Rr d EY o ae O15 Wa 
ARV RIARIZzcYZolZ 
3. “I am older than you, and ; Rlolg M M E Pat lalulBle 
must know better,” it said nee Ss Js ZAO VAC ARI 
to Alice. NIE |S |T Wir lalalc|iels) 


























SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The Winner of Crossword No. 35 is Mrs. H. Percy Gee, 
Birnam House, Ratcliffe Road, Leicester, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittunce 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

») urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAS’ END M{SSION, Stepney Central 
Halil, Commercial Road, London, &., 1. 





OR those who still love the mountains and lakes of 
Prawitecriand, Manor Farm on Lake Thun, near Inter- 
Boating, bathing, 
Reduced terms. 


lJaken, is a charming place to stay at. 
beautiful excursions. Excellent cuisine. 
—Apply H. E. SIMPKIN. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for FREE BOOK, 
“T can... and I will.’’—Brivisi INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTv., 4-8 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4. 





A YING Guests, 2, wanted for June. Garden lovers who 
willappreciate peace, and a view, Private house, 350ft. 
above sea, Garage. Separate sitting-room. 4 gns. each per 
week, inclusive. GORULON, Portland Lodge, Lyme Regis. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.U.1, for particulars of that 
organization, 





UTTON, Surrey. Retired Sister offers Home. Private 
aouse, No restrictions. Restful garden, quiet, charming 
surroundings, Central, moderate, BOxA5056,1 he Spectator. 





0 RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel: Byron 2495. 





\ ONDERLAND OF WALES.—Superb scenery. 

Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes, lakes, 
vaileys. Mistoric Castles. Gorgeous sea coasts. Bathing, 
boating, yachting, river and sea fishing, country and sea- 
side golf. 22 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Ample 
choice for all tastes, Described in booalet with 100 views 
from N. Wales United Kesorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap 
Fares and Express Trains by L.M.s. 








MEDICAL 





ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
ation, Guaranteed, Free Booklet.—T.$. HEATON, 
M.V.5., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697)). 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





ACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED, Hundreds of the poorest working girls 
hoping for a week or more at the sea during the next 
few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
HON. TREASURER, Or MISS CANNEY, 73 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





IRMINGHAM CITIZENS’ SOCIETY, 

Applications for the post of GENERAL SECRETARY 
of this Society are invited from those with social case 
work and organizing experience. Salary £350 per 
annum,.——Forms of application, which must be completed 
and submitted by June 24th, 1933, can be obtained from 
the BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS’ SOCIETY, 161 Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. 





(Ss HIGH SCHOOL AND TRAINING 
/ COLLEGE (G.P.D.S.T.).—The Council of the 
&.P.D.8.T. invite applications for the post of Head 
Mistress of Clapham High School and Training College. 
They must be delivered not later than Saturday, June 
17th, to the Secretary of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway 
Court, S.W.1, from whom particulars as to the form of 
application should be previously obtained. The duties 
ot the new Head Mistress will begin on January 17th, 
1934. Commencing salary, not less than £600 p.a. 
(subject to National Salary Cut), 





IES 


JUNE 10 FOR 14 DAYS 
Inclusive Fare from 23 GNS. 

To SAN SEBASTIAN, CADIZ, CASABLANCA 

MADEIRA, LISBON, LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE 


JULY 1 FOR 13 DAYS 
To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. From 20 GNS. 


JULY 15 FOR 20 DAYS 
To ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE 
& THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. From 30 GNS. 





Also to Norway and Northern Capitals 
August 5 13 Days From 20 Gns. 
August 19 20 Days From 31 Gns. 
To the Mediterranean 
September 13 92 Days From 40 Gns. 
October 7 25 Days From 45 Gns. 
December 18 19 Days From 32 Gns. 


@ No holiday can equal the charm of a 
Blue Star Cruise on this, beautiful Liner. 
Perfect Cuisine and Service. Every Stateroom 
a spacious Cabin-de-Luxe. Delightful Public 
Rooms and Ballroom. Silent, sheltered Sun- 
Decks away from the Sports-Decks, Swimming 
Pool and Sun-Bathing Lido. 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2966). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square 
Glasgow C.2: 124 St. Vincent Street and Principal Agents. 





CV¥8s—292 








FINANCIAL 





DVANCOE S 

obtained through us from 4}% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &c. Also Ist and 2nd Mortgages. 

THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
5a NEW BURLINGION STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Regent 2544. 





) DVARHEES 
ve on Keversions, Life Interests, 
personal security. 


Settlements and 


PERCY G. COLEMAN, 
17 HANOVER SQuARE, LONDON, W. 
Mayfair 1746. 











PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ALSTEAD PLACE 

near =SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with ireedom and modern outlook, 


CRUISE 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDOR 


4 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
ba. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

tesident Students (from 14 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, wc. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 





AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351/2 
F.0., CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, 1.0.5. TAXES, 
evision Courses trom June 26th. VERNON DAVIES, 
assisted by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 successes 
since 1927. 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
i: Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6.  Kecognised 
by the Board of Education and University of London. 
Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certiticate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebet Union. Students eligible fos 
Board of Education Grants. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal : 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A, 





HE NEW CAREER.—Lucrative openings for enter- 
- prising young men and women are waiting in the 
practice of Chiropody, which, in its modern scientific 
form, is a rapidly expanding profession. Training is 
interesting, quick, and inexpensive. 

Write for full particulars to Dept. No. 37. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPODY, 
23 BurY NEW ROAD, STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. 








ee ———$—$<—<_ —___——_——___ 
UNIVERSITIES 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 

Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen- 

tral; three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 

fields, own estate 14U acres. Holiday Course for For- 

eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English. 


speaking members admitted.—Apply REGISTRAR, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES, AMPTHILL. —Public School on individual 
H lines for girls from 10-19 Playing tields, park, 
woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are pre- 
pared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, Or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





YT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
S Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of 
bugiand Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
ng fields.—For particulars, apply H®ab-MISTRESS. 





YT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
S Cockermouth, ‘lwo entrance scholarships to be 
awarded.—Application to the PRINCIPAL, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding Schoot on modern public school tines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff. Principal: Miss Luckerta M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
Scnool of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 








CQ-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £52. 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 178. Opened to public ls74. Re- 
cently ceergunized and extended.-Apply H&AD-MASTER, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TEN SCHOLARSHIPS OF £20-£30 


O* July 6th and 7th an examination for 
i} SCHOOL, 


wi be held at WILLASTON 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, one of the smaller 
Public Schools (ordinary fees, 85 guineas p.a.). 
—F¥or all particulars, apply to The Head-Master, 
H. B. Jacks, Esg., M.A, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES.—Cont, 





ge BRIDGE SCHOOL, Isle of Wight.—A_ public 

school for boys from 12 to 18, with a junior house 
for boys under 12. 
Board of Education. 
for competition in June, 1933. 


Inspected and recognized by the 
Ten scholarships from £100 to £35 
Applications to BURSAR, 





HE KINGS’ SCHOOL, 

The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 

place on Tuesday, July 18th, and Wednesday, July 19th, 
next.—Praticulars from the SECRETARY. 


ELY. 





\ JELLINGTON SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset.— 
V Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Vive Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. Pre paration for. Uni- 
versities, Profess.ons and Business. Full charge taken of 
hpys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 acres of grounds. Spleadid health record. Ages 7} 
to 184. For Prospectus apply ; GEORGE CORNER, M.A., 
7.D., Headmaster. . 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 
Cuas, SEYMOUR (Platiorm, Banquet, Bar, Partia- 
Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 

W.C., 2. 


ment). - Also, Voice, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





Ms. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed, or printed.— 
W.H.S. Typewriting Office (established 1912), 
¥ Cnarterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1. 





CCURATE translations at lower rates from a letter to 
a lexicon, ffom a tract to a treatise.—POLYGLOT 
BUREAU, 4, Gordon Street, W.C.1. Museum 0408. 





UFHORS invited submit MSS. to Publishers of 35 
years’ standing, who issue some three hundred 
puolications yearly. £50 Cash offered for Poems. 
Advice free. —STOCK WELL, LT»., 20Ludgate Hill, London. 








eg ed MSS. promptly and accurately typed. 
Highest Testimonials. 10¢. per 1,000 words.— 
i138 ALLEN, 22 Drylands Road, N. 3. 





Carbon 2d. oat 


London,W.C.1 


‘SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
N work,—Miss HARPE R, 4 Taviton St., 





YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. ‘terms by arrange/nent. 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., 2/108, Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 





y TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85bD), Palace Gate, W. 3. 





TRITERS! Experienced literary agency requires 
W suitable MSS. for placing with appropriate journals 
on commission. Unsuitable work returned with advice, 
full constructive criticism, suggestions for revision. 
Send 2s. 6d. to cover postage, circulation fees and 
advisory service.—IMPERIAL NEWSPAPER SERVICES, 7/3 
Little Zurnstile, Helborn, W.C. 2. 





om a YEAR WRITING Stories, Articles. Why 
£250 


not dothesame ’ Free Booklet shows how. 
Luhuvn Cuoilege of Authorship, 37(5), Albemarle Street, W. 








FOR SALE 





2s. 6d. per 


AOR SALE.—Jig-saw Puzzles, newly cut, 
Kk ‘THOMPSON, 


100 pieces; lists free—Rev. b. 
Bamby Vicarage, Howden, East Yorks, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not, vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price = 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &e, 
BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Lond Street (Piccadilly sal 
London, W.1. 











* somewhere fresh " for this 
Come to Canada, a new 
everything is novel and 
interesting, where you'll meet a_ hearty 
Dominion welcome on every hand! 


SHORT TOURS 
Several Short Tours, 21 to 29 days’ duration, 
visiting Eastern Canada and U.S.A. during June, 
July, August. and September.. New low fares cover 
everything. Itineraries include Ottawa, Toronto, 
French River Chalet Bungalow Camp, Niagara 
Falls, New York, Boston, the Chicago Centenary 
Exposition, &c. 
ACROSS CANADA TOUR _ 
Our eleventh annual 7 weeks “Across Canada” 
Tour from Atlantic to Pacifi¢é’ and back leaves 
Liverpool by s.s. ‘‘ DUCHESS of RICILMOND,” - 
July 28. New low fare covering everything. 


Are you seeking 
year's holiday? 
country where 





World’s Greatest Travel System 


WS 62-65 Charing Cross (Traalear 
~E Sq.) London, $.W.1, 103 Leaden- 


Street, 
Local 


London, E.C.3, 
Agents Everywhere. 


GARDENING 





gt pl ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con- 
tains all your garden needs.—Send for free copy.— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTD., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 





HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 

choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 

any time. List, post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49, Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314, Lift, 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 175 59, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c.water, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A,, 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
acing sea, Nr, pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
duuglisn chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





Prom, 


LANDUDNO.—The- Craig-y-don (Temp.) 
f Tariff, 


Lounge, lift, rec. rooms. Week-end terms. 
—prop. Tel. 64389. 





LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hotel (fully licensed). 

South aspect. Cent. Ex. Cuis. H. & C. water all 

bedrooms. 1 min, Pier. BR. A. C. Tariff.—Miss 8. 
HENDRIE. Tel. : 6485. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
L homely guest- -house on Downs overlooking Worth: 


ing. Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses HALE. 





OARD IN GERMANY.—Picturesque and healthy 
town in Thuringia. Apply FrRav ScoTt-OELSNER, 
Gotha, Germany, or ‘rele scum " uation 3915. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
«&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or ‘professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 4 he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach 4% he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts:—-2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52, 





AVE a 4 COCKROACHES ?—Then buy “‘ BLAT- 
: Tl UNLON COCK ROACH P ASTE; universally 
and su coeatalle used in all parts of the-globe ;-exter- 
mination guaranteed.— From Chemists, Boots’ Branches 
Stores, or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, 
Shetlield. ‘Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


, 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatesd 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bearooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Asx tor Preawiptive List (3d. post _, vad 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed b 


PEOPLE’S REF anes HOUSE ASSOCLATION, 


Ltt 
P. R. H. A., LTD., St. Groncr’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





S° RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply tor 
list “8,” 
53 High Street, 


stating requirements, to 
Guildford, England. 


* SURREY: TRUST,” 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, pertectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for a home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Gara For Illustrated’ ‘Lariif 
apply RESIDENT Prop KIKTOR. Telephone 2655, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
H Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s.' Specimens sent 
free.~HENRY A. WAKD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


AJHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
Vy St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfas' 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 


2 guineas weekly 














£50 or more to £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H. Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 








ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN. 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, 
W.C, 2 








Estd. 1897. "Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 














SPEED with ith QUALITY 


FILMS DEVELOPED 
FoR 6°? 


6 or BEx.— SAME DAY 
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